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THE T.U.C. CONFERENCE: 


DENMOB. MAIN 


The main issue discussed at the Trade 
Union Conference at Blackpool was that of 
demobilisation. A conference which had the 
honour of being addressed by a Prime Minister 
could not of course permit itself very violent 
criticisms of the Government’s policy. But 
pressure from the rank and file was so strong 
and Labour M.P’s had been so harassed by 
letters from their constituents that the Con- 
gress could do no less than make the strongest 
recommendation to the Government to speed 
up demobilisation. 

No doubt delegates had also in mind the 
incidents, mentioned by Ebby Edwards, presi- 
dent of the T.U.C., which took place after the 
last war, foreed the Government to abandon 
their elaborate plans for releasing men grad- 
ually, and obtained demobilisation at the rate 
of 50,000 men a day. Only two months after 
the Armistice had been signed, men belonging 
to the R.A.S.C. were parading down White- 
hall with placards reading, ‘“‘We won the war. 
Give us our tickets” and ‘“‘We want civvy 
suits”, and mutinies took place at Folkestone, 
Dover and Brighton. 

We have at present three comrades in jail 
for writing the history of revolutionary move- 
ments in our paper. We do not wish to share 
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defended even more weakly than those of 
workers in uniform. It is true that the T.U. 
Congress demanded the establishment of a 
guaranteed week in all industries, legal en- 
forcement of wage agreements and equal pay 
for equal work, but it accepted in exchange 
the Essential Works Order, the hated compul- 
sory direction of labour which makes nonsense 
of any worker’s freedom. 

T.U. leaders present the curious phenome- 
non of men anxious to put rings through their 
noses, or rather through the noses of their 
docile Trade Union members. Hallsworth, 
the Secretary of the Distributive Workers, told 
Congress that “unions could not logically keep 
demanding control of industry without accept- 
ing some measure of control over labour.” 
There was a time when Unions thought the 
only logical attitude for labour was to demand 
complete control over industry, that is to say 
the abolition of the capitalist system. 

Edwards, president of the T.U. Congress, 
declared in his speech: 

“There can be no excuse for inaction or 
compromise; the Government’s vital task is 
to establish and operate national and inter- 
national Socialist principles in legislation 
and administration.” 








One cannot accuse the Allies of lack of fore- 
sight regarding the future of the German people. 
Newspapers report that already graves are being 
dug in anticipation of the high mortality due to 
starvation which will occur this winter. How 
often have we heard during the last few years 
of the Nazi atrocity which consisted of making 
people dig their own graves in concentration 
camps! The allies are not fascist brutes; they 
are merely “realists” who, knowing that the 
people they starve will be too weak this winter 
to bury their dead and to dig their own graves 
then, want the job done three or four months 
beforehand. 

The famine in Germany, like all the famines 
which have taken place _in Europe and Asia 
during the last century, is a man-made famine, 
due not to actual shortage of food but to politi- 
cal factors. The partition of Germany into dif- 


ferent zones of occupation and the displacement 
of millions of people as well as the systematic 
looting carried out by the occupation forces are 
the main causes of starvation. 


Only a few weeks ago at Potsdam the Allies 
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arrive at their destination they find a complete 
lack of food and housing accommodation. 
; 


Economie Disunity 
Another of the Potsdam promises which was 
never kept was that Germany would remain 
an economic unit. Instead, the Russians, French, 
British and Americans each pursue their own 
policy. The great eastern producing belt has 
been cut off from the rest and this makes it im- 
possible for Germany to feed all the refugees 
who are streaming into it. There seems to 
be little co-operation between the occupying 
powers; people are sent from one region to ane 
other without information being previously ex~- 
changed as to the conditions they will find there. 
The Russians are complete masters in the zone 
they occupy and they do not allow journalists 
to find out what is going on. British planes are 
not even permitted to fly over Russian territory, 
Captain Raymond Blackburn, Labour M.P. 
back from a tour in the British Occupation zone 
in Germany writes in the News of the World, 
16/9/45: 
“Tt would appear that the Russians have 





gress could do no less than make the strongest 
recommendation to the Government to speed 
up demobilisation. 

No doubt delegates had also in mind the 
incidents, mentioned by Ebby Edwards, presi- 
dent of the T.U.C., which took place after the 
last war, forced the Government to abandon 
their elaborate plans for releasing men grad- 
ually, and obtained demobilisation at the rate 
of 50,0060 men a day. Only two months after 
the Armistice had been signed, men belonging 
to the R.A.S.C. were parading down White- 
hall with placards reading, “‘We won the war. 
Give us our tickets’ and ‘‘We want civvy 
suits”, and mutinies took place at Folkestone, 
Dover and Brighton. 

We have at present three comrades in jail 
for writing the history of revolutionary move- 
ments in our paper. We do not wish to share 
the same fate; we fully realise that the writing 
of history can be considered a crime and we 
shall not therefore comment on the merits of 
demonstrations and mutinies as a means of 
speeding up demobilisation. We shall let 
Hamilton Fyfe, writing in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard, comment on them: 

“The inclination on the part of some 
generals to treat the demonstrators as 
mutineers was checked. Commanding offi- 
cers were told plainly that objections to lct- 
ting men go who were needed for the re- 
construction of industry would not be 
sustained unless they were ‘very soundly 
based’. 

Soldiers who assembled outside the War 
Office were told that all who had work to 
go to would be released immediately. As- 
surance was given that no more troops 
would be sent to Russia. The issue and 
checking of forms was hastily speeded. 

By January 11 the Press felt no doubt 
as to the intention of the Government to 
‘broaden and quicken’ the flow of mien from 
military to civil life. It had taken just a 
week to bring that intention to a head.” 
Soldiers are obviously very restless at the 

idea that their release will be decided by Ser- 
vice chiefs, as they suspect high ranking offi- 
cers in the Army, Navy and Air Forces of 
wanting to keep their jobs by establishing per- 
manent armed forces as large as possible. 
Already there are rumours of the R.A.F. want- 
ing to maintain a permanent force of half a 
million men! 

In view of such rumours and of the declara- 
tions of Isaacs and Attlee, the criticisms of 
the T.U. Congress regarding the Government’s 
policy of demobilisation appear very mild and 
it is doubtful if they will satisfy soldiers who 
have been away from home for four or five 
years and feel that they have more important 
things to do than blancoing and parading; 
soldiers faced by starvation in Germany or 
with the task of protecting the Empire in the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. 

The interests of workers in industry were 


VT.U. leaders present the curious phenome. 
non of men anxious to put rings through their 
noses, or rather through the noses of their 
docile Trade Union members. Hallsworth, 
the Secretary of the Distributive Workers, told 
Congress that “unions could not logically keep 
demanding control of industry without accept- 
ing some measure of control over labour.” 
There was a time when Unions thought the 
only logical attitude for labour was to demand 
complete control over industry, that is to say 
the abolition of the capitalist system. 

Edwards, president of the T.U. Congress, 
declared in his speech: 

“There can be no excuse for inaction or 
compromise; the Government’s vital task is 
to establish and operate national and inter- 
national Socialist principles in legislation 
and administration.” 

A fine sentence, but what means did Edwards 
suggest to impose an international socialist 
policy on the Government? If Mr. Bevin 
chooses to support the monarchy in Greece, 
Franco in Spain, to starve Germany and keep 
India in shackles, what are the Trade Unions 
going to do about it? 


We had fine phrases from Attlee in 1940 
when he wrote in Labour’s Peace Aims: 

“The Labour Party is a peace party, and 
has always been essentially international in 
its outlook. Its foreign policy is based on 
the fundamental common interests of all, 
and it believes, therefore, that an injury to 
one nation is a loss to all. It is a Party 
that stands for democracy and freedom, 
and, therefore, recognises that the suppres- 
sion of liberty anywhere in the world is a 
blow to freedom everywhere. It seeks to 
secure for all peoples the right to manage 
their own ‘affairs and it works for the full 
adoption of the democratic principle of 
equality not only at home, but abroad.” p.1. 

“We do not scek the destruction or the 
dismemberment of Germany. We wish no 
ill to the German people. We are ready to 
welcome them into the family of nations, 
We declare our principles which are no 
different from those which we proclaimed 
at the time when Germany was prostrate 
after the last war. 


WE STAND BY OUR PRINCIPLES, 
NOT BECAUSE OF ANY WEAKNESS, 
BUT BECAUSE OF OUR CONFIDENCE 
IN THE VICTORY OF OUR CAUSE. 
WE ARE READY WHENEVER WE ARE 
CALLED UPON TO TAKE RESPONSIBI- 
LITY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COUNTRY, TO DO OUR UTMOST 
TO GET THESE PRINCIPLES ACCEPT- 
ED AND PUT INTO EFFECT.”  p.16. 


Now that the Labour Party is in power it 
pursues the reactionary policy of Churchill and 
the Tory Party. By giving support to the 
Government, the Trade Union moyement is 
proving itself once more to be the tool of the 
capitalist class. 








Industrial News 
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cal factors. ‘The partition of Germany into dif- 
ferent zones of occupation and the displacement 
of millions of people as well as the systematic 
looting carried out by the occupation forces are 
the main causes of starvation. 


Only a few wecks ago at Potsdam the Allies 







BUILDING A HEALTHY RACE 


declared that populations would be transported 
only if it could be done in “a humane and 
orderly fashion”. What happened in fact is 
that in Berlin and the Eastern provinces there 
are between ten and twelve million people who 
have been expelled without food or clothes from 
their homes in the Sudetenland, Eastern Ger- 
many and East Prussia. These refugees, mostly 
women and children, die by the thousand on the 
way, on railways and the roads, and when they 


The failure of the G.W.R. bosses to meet the 
demands of the railwaymen for double time for 
Sunday work has resulted in a healthy growth 
of militancy among the Bristol rail workers. 
Unless the demands of the men are met in a 
short space of time, the three hgindred or so 
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not even permitted to fly over Russian territory, 
Captain Raymond Blackburn, Labour M.P, 
back from a tour in the British Occupation zone 
in Germany writes in the News of the World, 

16/9/45: 
“Tt would appear that the Russians have 


killed or deported to the East most of the 
cattle. They have dismantled much of the 
factory equipment and transported it to the 
East. They have even taken up the railway 
lines in places and thereby decreased the flow 
of food and other goods through the narrow 
lifeline that connects Berlin with Westerr 
Germany.” 
This compares badly with Stalin’s reasone 
statement in his order of the Day of the 231 
February, 1942. 


MELITANT BRISTOL 
__| TRANSPORT WORKERS 


The railwaymen of Bristol, Crewe, Liverpool 
and the other railway centres are rapidly becom 
ing tired of the continuous failure of the unio! 
‘leaders’ to support effectively the railwaymen’ 
fight. They are over weary of the unfulfille 
promi mouthed by vote-catching politicians 
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idea that their release will be decided by Ser- 
vice chiefs, as they suspect high ranking offi- 
cers in the Army, Navy and Air Forces of 
wanting to keep their jobs by establishing per- 
manent armed forces as large as_ possible. 
Already there are rumours of the R.A.F. want- 
ing to maintain a permanent force of half a 
million men! 

In view of such rumours and of the declara- 
tions of Isaacs and Attlee, the criticisms of 
the T.U. Congress regarding the Government’s 
policy of demobilisation appear very mild and 
it is doubtful if they will satisfy soldiers who 
have been away from home for four or five 
years and feel that they have more important 
things to do than blancoing and parading; 
soldiers faced by starvation in Germany or 
with the task of protecting the Empire in the 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and the Middle 
Fast. 

The interests of workers in industry were 


welcome them mto The TAMIPY OF TMERORS, 
We declare our principles which are no 
different from those which we proclaimed 
at the time when Germany was prostrate 
after the last war. 


WE STAND BY OUR PRINCIPLES, 
NOT BECAUSE OF ANY WEAKNESS, 
BUT BECAUSE OF OUR CONFIDENCE 
IN THE VICTORY OF OUR CAUSE. 
WE ARE READY WHENEVER WE ARE 
CALLED UPON TO TAKE RESPONSIBI- 
LITY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COUNTRY, TO DO OUR UTMOST 
TO GET THESE PRINCIPLES ACCEPT- 
ED AND PUT INTO EFFECT.” p.16. 


Now that the Labour Party is in power it 
pursues the reactionary policy of Churchill and 
the Tory Party. By giving support to the 
Government, the Trade Union movement is 
proving itself onee more to be the tool of the 
capitalist class. 








Industrial News 


The unrest among British railwaymen is increas- 
ing steadily and expresses itself in more widespread 
strikes and working to rule. The engine drivers 
and firemen of York have now joined those of 
Crewe, Liverpool and Bristol in their Sunday strike 
movement. The York men intend to start their 
strike on October 7th and continue every Sunday 
until their demands are met. At Derby the 
workers in the locomotive workshops have been 
indulging in a stay-in strike over the dismissal of 
a man for bad timekeeping. The strike started 
with seven hundred men, but they were later 
joined by a further thousand men, 


* 


1,700 engineering workers at the factory of 
Henry Meadows, Wolverhampton, have begun a 
stay-in strike because they do not agree with the 
employers’ interpretation of the redundancy clause 
in their agreement, 

* 


A general strike seems imminent in Greece, 
according to the Associated Press, owing to the 
disproportionately high cost of living in comparison 
with the low wages. Bread has now gone up to 
the equivalent of two shillings a loaf, and the 
average wage is about four shillings a day. 
Already many workers are on. strike, including 
40,000 general workers, 3,000 textile workers and 
3,000 bakers, and the strike seems likely to spread. 


! * 
In Canada ten thousand workers of the Ford 
plant at Windsor, Ontario, are on strike over wages 


and working conditions. The men picketed the 


factory and tried to persuade the thousand 
blackleg office workers not to go to work. The 
company then invented the old story of strikers 
using violence, and called in the police to protect 


the scabs. 
* 


In America a number of large strikes are in 
progress. 50,000 members of the United Steel- 
workers’ Union are on strike at the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation Factories, for a wage increase 
of two dollars a day. Strikes among engineering 
workers have diminished supplies to the automobile 
industry, and Fords of Detroit have taken this as 
an excuse to stand off 50,000 of their men. Mean- 
while an even larger strike threatens in the 
automobile industry, where the 235,000 members 
of the United Automobile Union employed by 


General Motors, the biggest combine in the™ 


industry, are demanding a wage increase of 30% 
and propose to stop work if this is not granted. 


* 


Timber carriers on strike at Hull have resumed 
work after a promise of negotiations. 


* 


Widespread labour unrest is increasing de 
Gaulle's troubles in France. The "Sunday Dis- 
patch" for the 16th September gives the following 
information: 

"French Civil Servants have sent a demand, to 
General de Gaulle for £5 a month extra on their 
salaries to help meet the rising cost of living. 
Municipal employees declared a one-day strike in 
the large industrial town of Lille, with the result 
that marriage register offices, cemetaries and 
public parks were closed, and refuse collecting and 
tax collecting ceased. A strike which began among 
miners in Lens earlier in the week is now rapidly 
spreading. Cessation of work in the mines is 
especially serious for France in view of the acute 
shortage of coal for the coming winter. All hair- 
dressers in Paris and district threaten a one-day 
strike on Wednesday. Dockers in the port of 
Brest declared a strike because they say that 
dockers at Havre are getting better pay than they 
are. 
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declared that populations would be transported 
only if it could be done in “a humane and 
orderly fashion”. What happened in fact is 
that in Berlin and the Eastern provinces there 
are between ten and twelve million people who 
have been expelled without food or clothes from 
their homes in the Sudetenland, Eastern Ger- 
many and East Prussia. These refugees, mostly 
women and children, die by the thousand on the 
way, on railways and the roads, and when they 


The failure of the G.W.R. bosses to meet the 
demands of the railwaymen for double time for 
Sunday work has resulted in a healthy growth 
of militancy among the Bristol rail workers. 
Unless the demands of the men are met in a 
short space of time, the three hgindred or so 
A.S.L.E.F. members of Bristol No. 1 Branch, 
who have engaged in a Sunday strike for some 
while, threaten to tie up rail traffic in the West 
of England for eight: days at the end of this 
month. Furthermore, the Sunday strike is to 
continue indefinitely. 

These decisions were the outcome of a mect- 
ing organised by the (as always) unofficial Joint 
Protest Committee held in Bristol on September 
9th. In adhering to a further decision to “work 
to rule”, the railway workers are invoking what 
is perhaps the most effective method of fighting 
the railwaymen’s battles. This ingenious and 
yet simple strike tactic, first used by the French 
syndicalists, utilises the innumerable laws and 
rules made by the railway company and govern- 
ment. Most of these rules are out-of-date, are 
unused, often unknown, and nowadays officially 
waived in order to expedite work. The strict 
adherence to these rules must mean considerable 
delay, much to the consternation and dismay of 
the higher Company officials and shareholders. 
The results of ‘working to rule’ are to tie up the 
railways, make the law look the ass it is, and 
win the railwaymen’s cause. 

Countering the patriotic appeal to handle 
troops and ambulance traffic on Sundays, it was 
clearly pointed out at this meeting that these 
particular trains could well be worked by those 
railwaymen who had decided not to join the 
strike. It was further held that if the company 
could bring men from other depots to work pas- 
senger trains, then the same could be done for 
troop and ambulance trains. 

This meeting demonstrated the determination 
of the Bristol railway workers, who have been 
for no short while in the forefront of the 
struggle for better conditions for the British 
railwaymen, to give no quarter in the fight 
against the rail magnates. 


killed or deported to the East most of the 
cattle. They have dismantled much of the 
factory equipment and transported it to the 
East. They have even taken up the railway 
lines in places and thereby decreased the flow 
of food and other goods through the narrow 
lifeline that connects Berlin with Western 
Germany.” 
This compares badly with Stalin’s reasoned 
statement in his order of the Day of the 23rd 
February, 1942. 


MILITANT BRISTOL 
_| TRANSPORT WORKERS 


The railwaymen of Bristol, Crewe, Liverpool 
and the other railway centres are rapidly becom- 
ing tired of the continuous failure of the union 
leaders’ to support effectively the railwaymen’s 
fight. They are over weary of the unfulfilled 
promises mouthed by vote-catching politicians, 
whose futile efforts are confined to mere parlia- 
mentary gestures and speeches. Railwaymen are 
taking things into their own hands, removing 
their cause from the realm of endless talks, of 
protracted negotiations, and are resorting to 
direct action, resolved to hit the bosses hard 
and often where it hurts these parasites the most, 
in their profits. 

The mood of the railwaymen, workers in an 
industry which includes the lowest paid indus- 
trial slaves, second only to mining as the most 
dangerous in accidents, etc., is growing in inten- 
sity, for they view with grave apprehension the 
rising tide of the unemployed; potential black- 
legs for unscrupulous bosses to use against dis- 
contented railway men. For them, time is short. 
It will be too late, when the many millions of 
ex-service men and women swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. Now is their time to strike, 
to forge a weapon that may be wielded success~ 
fully, not only for the defence and improvement 
of their working conditions, but also as a means 
of finally achieving workers’ emancipation. The 
railway workers, in accord with fellow workers 
in other industries, must aim at organising them- 
selves at the point of production, equipping 
themselves with the necessary ability for the 
taking over of their industry and running it 
themselves, establishing real Workers’ Control, 
This can and must be done. The workers of 
Barcelona during the Spanish Civil War success- 
fully established a precedent for the railway 
workers of this country to follow, when they 
socialised the entire passenger transport system 
of that city under workers’ control. Against the 
system of private ownership of railways must 
come the demand, not for the Servile State to 
nationalise, but for Workers’ Control of the rail- 
ways. All else is doomed to fail. 

TOM CARLISLE. 
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lefended even more weakly than those of 
vorkers in uniform. It is true that the T.U. 
Jongress demanded the establishment of a 
juaranteed week in all industries, legal en- 
oreement of wage agreements and equal pay 
or equal work, but it accepted in exchange 
he Essential Works Order, the hated compul- 
ory direction of labour which makes nonsense 
# any worker’s freedom. 

V.U. leaders present the curious phenome- 
ion of men anxious to put rings through their 
1oses, or rather through the noses of their 
locile Trade Union members. Hallsworth, 
he Secretary of the Distributive Workers, told 
longress that “unions could not logically keep 
lemanding control of industry without accept- 
ng some measure of control over labour.” 
There was a time when Unions thought the 
mly logical attitude for labour was to demand 
‘omplete control over industry, that is to say 
he abolition of the capitalist system. 

Edwards, president of the T.U. Congress, 
leclared in his speech: 

“There can be no excuse for inaction or 
compromise; the Government’s vital task is 
to establish and operate national and inter- 
national Socialist principles in legislation 

and administration.” 
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One cannot accuse the Allies of lack of fore- 
sight regarding the future of the German people. 
Newspapers report that already graves are being 
dug in anticipation of the high mortality due to 
starvation which will occur this winter. How 
often have we heard during the last few years 
of the Nazi atrocity which consisted of making 
people dig their own graves in concentration 
camps! The allies are not fascist brutes; they 
are merely “realists” who, knowing that the 
people they starve will be too weak this winter 
to bury their dead and to dig their own graves 
then, want the job done three or four months 
beforehand. 

The famine in Germany, like all the famines 
which have taken place_in Europe and Asia 
during the last century, is a man-made famine, 
due not to actual shortage of food but to politi- 
cal factors. The partition of Germany into dif- 
ferent zones of occupation and the displacement 
of millions of people as well as the systematic 
looting carried out by the occupation forces are 
the main causes of starvation. 


Only a few wecks ago at Potsdam the Allies 
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arrive at their destination they find a complete 
lack of food and housing accommodation. 
; ° ° ¢ 
Economic Disunity 
Another of the Potsdam promises which was 
never kept was that Germany would remain 
an economic unit. Instead, the Russians, French, 
British and Americans each pursue their own 
policy.. The great eastern producing belt has 
been cut off from the rest and this makes it im- 
possible for Germany to feed all the refugees 
who are streaming into it. There seems to 
be little co-operation between the occupying 
powers; people are sent from one region to an- 
other without information being previously ex- 
changed as to the conditions they will find there. 
The Russians are complete masters in the zone 
they occupy and they do not allow journalists 
to find out what is going on. British planes are 
not even permitted to fly over Russian territory. 
Captain Raymond Blackburn, Labour M.P. 
back from a tour in the British Occupation zone 
in Germany writes in the News of the World, 
16/9/45: 
“Tt would appear that the Russians have 
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“Sometimes the foreign press engaged in 
prattle to the effect that the Red Army’s aim 
is to exterminate the German people and 
destroy the German State. This, of course, 
is a stupid lie, and a senseless slander on the 
Red Army. The Red Army has not and can- 
not have any such idiotic aims.” 

Not only are the Russians carrying on the 
“Idiotic aims” of extermination, but they en- 
courage the same policy in countries they occupy. 
Moscow-controlled Warsaw radio describes the 
process of Polish “settlement” in the seized dis- 
tricts of Eastern Germany—Silesia, Pomerania, 
Mazuria. The Polish “settlers” go to Germany 
not to settle there but to loot and return to 
Poland loaded with every kind of goods. 


The “Gleaners”’ 


The broadcast, quoted in the Manchester 
Guardian, 13/9/45, condemned the looting not 
out of decency to the German people but because 
it was not done under proper authority. The 
Germans looted Poland; Germany should be 
looted in return, but 

“Strong measures were needed, since the 
professional ‘gleaners’ 
are (1) stealing from 
the State by travelling 
free; (2) overcrowding 
the trains; (3) falsifying 
statistics of the settle- 
ment movement to the 
West because the most 
expert statistician could 
not guess which are the 
real and which the false 
settlers; (4) denuding 
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Fortnightly, 2d. 
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equal work, but it accepted in exchange 

Essential Works Order, the hated compul- 
y direction of labour which makes nonsense 
any worker’s freedom. 

1.U. leaders present the curious phenome- 
, of men anxious to put rings through their 
es, or rather through the noses of their 
sile Trade Union members. Hallsworth, 
 Sceretary of thé Distributive Workers, told 
ngress that “unions could not logically keep 
nanding control of industry without accept- 
_ some measure of control over labour.”’ 
ere was a time when Unions thought the 
ly logical attitude for labour was to demand 
mplete control over industry, that is to say 
. abolition of the capitalist system. 
Kdwards, president of the T.U. Congress, 
elared in his speech: 

“There can be no excuse for inaction or 
compromise; the Government’s vital task is 
to establish and operate national and inter- 
national Socialist principles in legislation 
and administration.” 
fine sentence, but what means did Edwards 
ggest to impose an international socialist 
licy on the Government? If Mr. Bevin 
ooses to support the monarchy in Greece, 
‘anco in Spain, to starve Germany and keep 
dia in shackles, what are the Trade Unions 
ing to do about it? 


We had fine phrases from Attlee in 1940 
hen he wrote in Labour’s Peace Aims: 

“The Labour Party is a peace party, and 
has always been essentially international in 
its outlook. Its foreign policy is based on 
the fundamental common interests of all, 
and it believes, therefore, that an injury to 
one nation is a loss to all. It is a Party 
that stands for democracy and freedom, 
and, therefore, recognises that the suppres- 
sion of liberty anywhere in the world is a 
blow to freedom everywhere. It seeks to 
secure for all peoples the right to manage 
their own ‘affairs and it works for the full 
adoption of the democratic principle of 
equality not only at home, but abroad.” p.1. 

“We do not scek the destruction or the 
dismemberment of Germany. We wish no 
ill to the German people. We are ready to 
welcome them into the family of nations. 
We declare our principles which are no 
different from those which we proclaimed 
at the time when Germany was prostrate 
after the last war. 


WE STAND BY OUR PRINCIPLES, 
NOT BECAUSE OF ANY WEAKNESS, 
BUT BECAUSE OF OUR CONFIDENCE 
IN THE VICTORY OF OUR CAUSE. 
WE ARE READY WHENEVER WE ARE 
CALLED UPON TO TAKE RESPONSIBI- 
LITY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COUNTRY, TO DO OUR UTMOST 
TO GET THESE PRINCIPLES ACCEPT- 
ED AND PUT INTO EFFECT.” p.16. 


Now that the Labour Party is in power it 
yursues the reactionary policy of Churchill and 
he Tory Party. By giving support to the 
jovernment, the Trade Union movement is 
roving itsclf once more to be the tool of the 
‘apitalist class. 











berorehand, 

The famine in Germany, like all the famines 
which have taken place.in Europe and Asia 
during the last century, is a man-made famine, 
due not to actual shortage of food but to politi- 
cal factors. The partition of Germany into dif- 
ferent zones of occupation and the displacement 
of millions of people as well as the systematic 
looting carried out by the occupation forces are 
the main causes of starvation. 


Only a few weeks ago at Potsdam the Allies 





declared that populations would be transported 
only if it could be done in “a humane and 
orderly fashion”. What happened in fact is 
that in Berlin and the Eastern provinces there 
are between ten and twelve million people who 
have been expelled without food or clothes from 
their homes in the Sudetenland, Eastern Ger- 
many and East Prussia. These refugees, mostly 
women and children, die by the thousand on the 
way, on railways and the roads, and when they 


other without mrormation Dele preyviiiieiy ~ 
changed as to the conditions they will find there. 
The Russians are complete masters in the zone 
they occupy and they do not allow journalists 
to find out what is going on. British planes are 
not even permitted to fly over Russian territory. 
Captain Raymond Blackburn, Labour M.P. 
back from a tour in the British Occupation zone 
in Germany writes in the News of the World, 

16/9/45: 
“JT; would appear that the Russians have 


BUILDING A HEALTHY RACE 


killed or deported to the East most of the 
cattle. They have dismantled much of the 
factory equipment and transported it to the 
East. They have even taken up the railway 
lines in places and thereby decreased the flow 
of food and other goods through the narrow 
lifeline that connects Berlin with Western 
Germany.” 
This compares badly with Stalin’s reasoned 
statement in his order of the Day of the 23rd 
February, 1942. 
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TRANSPORT WORKERS 


The failure of the G.W.R. bosses to meet the 
Janranda ofithe..roilwaumen. for double. time for 


The railwaymen of Bristol, Crewe, Liverpool 
and the other railway centres are rapidly becom- 
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not to settle there but to loot and return to 
Poland loaded with every kind of goods. 


The “Gleaners”’ 

The broadcast, quoted in the Manchester 
Guardian, 13/9/45, condemned the looting not 
out of decency to the German people but because 
it was not done under proper authority. The 
Germans looted Poland; Germany should be 
looted in return, but 

“Strong measures were needed, since the 
professional ‘“gleaners’ 
are (1) stealing from 
the State by travelling 
free; (2) overcrowding 
the trains; (3) falsifying 
statistics of the settle- 
ment movement to the 
West because the most 
expert statistician could 
not guess which are the 
real and which the false 
settlers; (4) denuding 
the areas so completely 
that the real settlers 
find emptiness.” 


The Daily. Worker. will 
go on denouncing the 
looting of a few shops by 
Polish workers in Ger- 
many, when looting is 
tolerated and even en- 
couraged by the Russians 
in the area of Germany 
they control. 

Against this background 

of starvation and pesti- 
lence the question of re- 
educating the German 
people appears like a sin- 
ister jest. University pro- 
fessors might be hired to 
write highly intellectual 
articles on what the ‘Ger- 
mans should read and 
think, the B.B.C. may 
broadcast highbrow pro- 
grammes on _ English 
liturature, expurgated 
schoolbooks may be prin- 
ted, but what is the good 
of all this to a starving 
population? 
It is doubtful if German children will get any 
education at all, let alone re-education. A few 
schools have re-opened; they have no windows, 
no heating, no books (plans are for one book for 
ten pupils and that is nowhere near being 
reached yet). 

J. B. Priestley during his visit to Germany 
was particularly struck by the plight of the 
children: 

“What I have seen and heard from respon- 
sible relief workers on the spot shocks the 
conscience—and it would upset the conscience 
of anyone in England could they visit Berlin 
and see for themselves. 4 

These children are guiltless—yet they are 
the ones who are paying the heaviest part of 
the price for Germany’s guilt. They are 
blameless on all counts. Yet their suffering is 
the greatest. I believe that if the people of 
England could see the privations these children 
are exposed to there would be many who 
would willingly give up part of their rations, 
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We declare our principles which are no 
different from those which we proclaimed 
at the time when Germany was prostrate 
after the last war. 


WE STAND BY OUR PRINCIPLES, 
NOT BECAUSE OF ANY WEAKNESS, 
BUT BECAUSE OF OUR CONFIDENCE 
IN THE VICTORY OF OUR CAUSE. 
WE ARE READY WHENEVER WE ARE 
JALLED UPON TO TAKE RESPONSIBI- 
LITY FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE COUNTRY, TO DO OUR UTMOST 
TO GET THESE PRINCIPLES ACCEPT- 
ED AND PUT INTO EFFECT.”  p.16. 


Now that the Labour Party is in power it 
yursues the reactionary policy of Churchill and 
he Tory Party. By giving support to the 
jovernment, the Trade Union movement is 
»roving itself once more to be the tool of the 
sapitalist class. 





nf News 


In America a number of large strikes are in 
progress. 50,000 members of the United Steel- 
workers’ Union are on strike at the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation Factories, for a wage increase 
af two dollars a day. Strikes among engineering 
workers have diminished supplies to the automobile 
industry, and Fords of Detroit have taken this as 
an excuse to stand off 50,000 of their men. Mean- 
while an even larger strike threatens in the 
sutomobile industry, where the 235,000 members 
of the United Automobile Union employed by 





General Motors, the biggest combine in the~ 


industry, are demanding a wage increase of 30% 
and propose to stop work if this is not granted. 


* 


Timber carriers on strike at Hull have resumed 
work after a promise of negotiations. 


* 


Widespread labour unrest is increasing de 
Gaulle's troubles in France. The "Sunday Dis- 
patch" for the 16th September gives the following 
information: 

"French Civil Servants have sent a demand to 
General de Gaulle for £5 a month extra on their 
salaries to help meet the rising cost of living. 
Municipal employees declared a one-day strike in 
the large industrial town of Lille, with the result 
that marriage register offices, cemetaries and 
public parks were closed, and refuse collecting and 
tax collecting ceased. A strike which began among 
miners in Lens earlier in the week is now rapidly 
spreading. Cessation of work in the mines is 
especially serious for France in view of the acute 
shortage of coal for the coming winter. All hair- 
dressers in Paris and district threaten a one-day 
strike on Wednesday. Dockers in the port of 
Brest declared a strike because they say that 
dockers at Havre are getting better pay than they 
are. 
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declared that populations would be transported 
only if it could be done in “a humane and 
orderly fashion”. What happened in fact is 
that in Berlin and the Eastern provinces there 
are between ten and twelve million people who 
have been expelled without food or clothes from 
their homes in the Sudetenland, Eastern Ger- 
many and East Prussia. These refugees, mostly 
women and children, die by the thousand on the 
way, on railways and the roads, and when they 


killed or deported to the East most of the 
cattle. They have dismantled much of the 
factory equipment and transported it to the 
East. ‘They have even taken up the railway 
lines in places and thereby decreased the flow 
of food and other goods through the narrow 
lifeline that connects Berlin with Western 
Germany.” 
This compares badly with Stalin’s reasoned 
statement in his order of the Day of the 23rd 
February, 1942. 


MELITANT BRISTOL 


The failure of the G.W.R. bosses to meet the 
demands of the railwaymen for double time for 
Sunday work has resulted in a healthy growth 
of militancy among the Bristol rail workers. 
Unless the demands of the men are met in a 
short space of time, the three hgindred or so 
A.S.L.E.F. members of Bristol No. 1 Branch, 
who have engaged in a Sunday strike for some 
while, threaten to tie up rail traffic in the West 
of England for eight days at the end of this 
month. Furthermore, the Sunday strike is to 
continue indefinitely. 

These decisions were the outcome of a meet- 
ing organised by the (as always) unofficial Joint 
Protest Committee held in Bristol on September 
9th. In adhering to a further decision to “work 
to rule”, the railway workers are invoking what 
is perhaps the most effective method of fighting 
the railwaymen’s battles. This ingenious and 
yet simple strike tactic, first used by the French 
syndicalists, utilises the innumerable laws and 
rules made by the railway company and govern- 
ment. Most of these rules are out-of-date, are 
unused, often unknown, and nowadays officially 
waived in order to expedite work. The strict 
adherence to these rules must mean considerable 
delay, much to the consternation and dismay of 
the higher Company officials and shareholders. 
The results of ‘working to rule’ are to tie up the 
railways, make the law look the ass it is, and 
win the railwaymen’s cause. 

Countering the patriotic appeal to handle 
troops and ambulance traffic on Sundays, it was 
clearly pointed out at this meeting that these 
particular trains could well be worked by those 
railwaymen who had decided not to join the 
strike. It was further held that if the company 
could bring men from other depots to work pas- 
senger trains, then the same could be done for 
troop and ambulance trains. 

This meeting demonstrated the determination 
of the Bristol railway workers, who have been 
for no short while in the forefront of the 
struggle for better conditions for the British 
railwaymen, to give no quarter in the fight 
against the rail magnates. 


_| TRANSPORT WORKERS 


The railwaymen of Bristol, Crewe, Liverpool 
and the other railway centres are rapidly becom- 
ing tired of the continuous failure of the union 
‘leaders’ to support effectively the railwaymen’s 
fight. They are over weary of the unfulfilled 
promises mouthed by vote-catching politicians, 
whose futile efforts are confined to mere parlia- 
mentary gestures and speeches. Railwaymen are 
taking things into their own hands, removing 
their cause from the realm of endless talks, of 
protracted negotiations, and are resorting to 
direct action, resolved to hit the bosses hard 
and often where it hurts these parasites the most, 
in their profits. 

The mood of the railwaymen, workers in an 
industry which includes the lowest paid indus- 
trial slaves, second only to mining as the most 
dangerous in accidents, etc., is growing in inten- 
sity, for they view with grave apprehension the 
rising tide of the unemployed; potential black- 
legs for unscrupulous bosses to use against dis- 
contented railway men. For them, time is short. 
It will be too late, when the many millions of 
ex-service men and women swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. Now is their time to strike, 
to forge a weapon that may be wielded success- 
fully, not only for the defence and improvement 
of their working conditions, but also as a means 
of finally achieving workers’ emancipation. The 
railway workers, in accord with fellow workers 
in other industries, must aim at organising them- 
selves at the point of production, equipping 
themselves with the necessary ability for the 
taking over of their industry and running it 
themselves, establishing real Workers’ Control. 
This can and must be done. The workers of 
Barcelona during the Spanish Civil War success- 
fully established a precedent for the railway 
workers of this country to follow, when they 
socialised the entire passenger transport system 
of that city under workers’ control. Against the 
system of private ownership of railways must 
come the demand, not for the Servile State to 
nationalise, but for Workers’ Control of the rail- 
ways. All else is doomed to fail. 

TOM CARLISLE. 
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ted, but what is the good 
of all this to a starving 
population? 
It is doubtful if German children will get any 
education at all, let alone re-education. A few 
schools have re-opened; they have no windows, 
no heating, no books (plans are for one book for 
ten pupils and that is nowhere near being 
reached yet). 

J. B. Priestley during his visit to Germany 
was particularly struck by the plight of the 
children: 

“What I have seen and heard from respon- 
sible relief workers on the spot shocks the 
conscience—and it would upset the conscience 
of anyone in England could they visit Berlin 
and see for themselves. d 

These children are guiltless—yet they are 
the ones who are paying the heaviest part of 
the price for Germany’s guilt. They are 
blameless on all counts. Yet their suffering is 
the greatest. I believe that if the people of 
England could see the privations these children 
are exposed to there would be many who 
would willingly give up part of their rations, 
however small they may be, this winter.” 


How To Save The Germans 

This is the only practical suggestion that has 
been made so far, and the Save Europe Now 
committee, sponsored by V. Gollancz, the Bishop 
of Chichester, and Bertrand Russell, among 
others, has undertaken to collect names of people 
who would be willing to give up part of their 
rations to feed starving people on the continent. 

Among all the feelings of contempt, hatred 
and revenge which are expressed against the 
German people, these proposals come as a breath 
of sanity and a display of real solidarity. But 
is it necessary to cut down the rations of the 
already often under-nourished British worker in 
order to feed Europe? 

Could not food be brought from. North and 
South America where there is an over-abundance 
of it? Could not Denmark export food to Ger- 
many? An article in The Leader, 14/9/45 
describes Danish shops as being full of bacon, 
eggs, butter and milk. 

“Danes complain about the shortage of 
coffee and the glut of foods rationed in Eng- 
land. ‘Why will you not buy our butter and 
eggs?’ a Copenhagen housewife said: ‘For my 
husband and daughter I cook fifty eggs a 
month’.” 

Food is there, lorries are lying idle, ships are 
being released from war purposes. What is 
needed is the will on the part of the British and 
American workers to help their German brothers. 
The example of the Swiss Trade Unions which 
have sent considerable quantities of food to 
Germany should be followed. Through agita- 
tion in the factories, in the co-operatives, the 
workers of this country could oblige the Govern- 
ment to send immediate help to Germany. A 
Labour Government will be responsible for mil- 
lions of dead this winter, but the responsibility 
lies not only with the government but also with 
the apathy of the British workers, who must act 
before it is too late. M.L. B. 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHY, 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


Living Writings from the Past 





THE FEDERATION 


By Michael Bakunin 


When Bakunin returned to public social activity after his long exile in Russia, one of the 
first organisations he joined was the League for Peace and Freedom, a body consisting of a 


great number of liberals, pacifists and a few revolutionaries, 
At the first conference, at Geneva, a vague programme was drawn up, and at 


round him. 


whom Bakunin soon gathered 


the second conference, at Berne, in 1868, Bakunin, supported by the brothers Elie and Elisée 
Reclus and a few others, brought forward a voluminous proposal for the re-organisation of 
Europe on a federal basis, the expropriation of wealth and the establishment of the classless 


society. 


The present political chaos of Europe once more gives point to the old anarchist 


teaching of federalism, and we reproduce below the arguments for a federal organisation of 


the continent which Bakunin included in his proposals. 


Those who have studied the present 


dangers of nationalist and imperialist power politics in Europe will recognise the pertinence 
of his ideas, and will make allowances for the slightly archaic language which uses such words 
as state and democracy in senses which a modern anarchist might not adopt. 


We are glad to be able to declare that this 
principle [of federalism] was acclaimed unani- 
mously by the congress of Geneva. Even Swit- 
zerland, which actually practices it to-day with 
so much success, adhered to it without any 
reservations and has accepted it in all the breadth 
of its consequences. Unhappily, in the resolu- 
tions of the Congress this principle was very 
badly formulated and was only indirectly men- 
tioned, firstly when we talked of the League we 
should found, and later in reference to the news- 
paper which we should publish under the title 
of The United States of Europe, whereas, accor- 
ding to us, it should have occupied the first 
place in our declaration of principles. 

It is a very distressing omission, which we 
should exert ourselves to remedy in conformity 
with the unanimous sentiments of the Congress 
of Geneva. We should proclaim: 

1, That in order to bring about the triumph 
of liberty, justice and peace in the inter- 
national relations of Europe, to make impos- 
sible civil wars between the different peoples 
who compose the European family, there is 
only one means; it is to constitute the 
United States of Europe. 

. That the United States of Europe can never 

be formed with states as they are to-day 
constituted, in view of the monstrous in- 
“equalities which exist between their respec- 
tive strengths. 
That the example of the defunct Germanic 
Confederation has proved in a peremptory 
manner that a confederation of monarchies 
is powerless to guarantee either peace or 
the freedom of the population. 
That any centralised, bureaucratic and at the 
same time military state, even if it calls it- 
self a republic, cannot enter seriously and 
sincerely into an international confederation. 
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That the supporters of the League should 
therefore concentrate all their efforts on re- 
constituting their respective countries with 
the object of replacing the organisation, 
founded from top to bottom on violence 
and on the principle of authority, by a new 
organisation having no other basis than the 
interests, the needs and the natural tenden- 
cies of the people, and no other principle 
than the free federation of individuals in 
communes, of communes in provinces, of 
provinces in nations, and of these last in 
the United States of Europe and finally 
of the entire world. 

That from this follows the absolute aban- 
donment of all that is called the historic 
rights of states; all questions relative to 
natural, political, strategic and commercial 
frontiers should be considered henceforth as 
belonging to past history and should be 
condemned energetically by all the adherents 
of the League. 

The recognition of the absolute right of 
every nation, great or small, of every people, 
weak or strong, of every province, every 
commune, to a complete automony, provided 
that its internal constitution shall not be a 
menace and a danger to the autonomy and 
freedom of neighbouring countries. 

If a province has become part of a state, 


“even if it has joined freely, it does not neces- 


sarily follow from this that it is obliged to 
remain always attached thereto. No perma- 
nent obligation can be accepted by human 
justice, the only standard that can have 
authority among us, and we should never 
recognise any rights or duties other than 
those which are based on freedom. The 
right to free union and equally of free seces- 


sion is the first and the most important of 
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OF EUROPE 


solidarity of the peoples in justice and 
liberty, should proclaim strongly its sym- 
pathies with any national insurrection against 
any oppression, whether foreign or native, 
provided that this insurrection is made in the 
name of our principles and in the interests, 
both political and economic, of the masses 
of the people, but not with the ambitious 
intention of founding a powerful state. 

11. The League should wage a pitiless war 
against all that is called the glory, greatness 
and power of States. To all these false and 
harmful idols for which have been sacrificed 
millions of human victims, we should oppose 
the glories of human intelligence which 
manifest themselves in science and in a 
universal prosperity founded on work, justice 
and freedom. 

12. The League should recognise nationality as 
a natural fact, having the incontestable 
right to existence and to free development, 
but not as a principle. All principles should 
carry the character of universality and nat- 
ionality is on the contrary only an exclusive 
and separated fact. That so-called principle 
of nationality, as it has been put forward in 
our days by the governments of France, 
Russia and Prussia, and even by many 
German, Polish, Italian and Hungarian 
patriots, is only a substitute opposed by re- 
action to the spirit of the revolution. This 
principle, fundamentally so thoroughly aristo- 
cratic that it dispises the dialects of un- 
lettered peoples, denying the freedom of 
provinces and the true autonomy of com- 
munes, and upheld in no country by the 
popular masses whose true interest it sacri- 
fices systematically to a so-called public 
welfare which is never anything but that of 
the privileged classes, this principle expresses 
only the pretended historical rights and 
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ambitions of states. The right of nation- 
ality cannot then be considered by the 
League, except as a natural consequence of 
the supreme principle of liberty, ceasing to 
be a right from the moment when it is 
opposed to liberty or even disregards liberty. 

13. Unity is the goal towards which humanity 
tends irresistibly. But it becomes fatal and 
destructive to the intelligence, dignity and 
prosperity of individuals and peoples when- 
ever it is formed without freedom, whether 
by violence or under the authority of any 
theological, metaphysical, political or even 
economic idea whatsoever. 

Patriotism which aims at unity without 
freedom is evil and always destructive to the 
popular and real interests of the country 
which it pretends to exalt and serve, the 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


1,200,000 military. 
the contrary, is decreasing. There were 21,160,000 


On the anniversary day of the proclamation 
of the Commune of Paris (1871), an Italian 
Anarchist Federation (F.A.I.) has been constitu- 
ted including practically all the anarchist forces 
in Italy. 





The number of workers, on 


of them in 1931, and there are now no more 
than 19,2000,000. The total number of work- 
ers now engaged on reconstruction is 2,318,000, 


to be compared with the 2,700,000 military and 
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with the unanimous sentiments of the Congress 

of Geneva. We should proclaim: 

1. That in order to bring about the triumph 
of liberty, justice and peace in the inter- 
national relations of Europe, to make impos- 
sible civil wars between the different peoples 
who compose the European family, there is 
only one means; it is to constitute the 
United States of Europe. 

2. That the United States of Europe can never 
be formed with states as they are to-day 

‘ constituted, in view of the monstrous in- 
“equalities which exist between their respec- 
tive strengths. 

3. That the example of the defunct Germanic 
Confederation has proved in a peremptory 
manner that a confederation of monarchies 
is powerless to guarantee either peace or 
the freedom of the population. 

4, That any centralised, bureaucratic and at the 
same time military state, even if it calls it- 
self a republic, cannot enter seriously and 
sincerely into an international confederation. 
By its constitution, which will always be a 
negation, open or disguised, of internal 
liberty, it would necessarily be a menace to 
the existence of neighbouring countries. 
Founded necessarily on an ulterior act of 
violence, conquest or what in private life 
is called robbery with violence—an act 

blessed by the Church of some religion or 
otherwise consecrated by time and transform- 

ed by it into an historic right—and leaning 
on this divine consecration of triumphant 
violence as on an exclusive and supreme 
right, each centralist state stands as an 
“absolute negation of the rights of all the 
other states, never recognising them in the 

‘treaties which it concludes with them except 

for political interests or from lack of power. 


10. 


natural, political, strategic and commercial 
frontiers should be considered henceforth as 
belonging to past history and should be 
condemned energetically by all the adherents 
of the League. 

The recognition of the absolute right of 
every nation, great or small, of every people, 
weak or strong, of every province, every 
commune, to a complete automony, provided 
that its internal constitution shall not be a 
menace and a danger to the autonomy and 
freedom of neighbouring countries. 

If a province has become part of a state, 


“even if it has joined freely, it does not neces- 


sarily follow from this that it is obliged to 
remain always attached thereto. No perma- 
nent obligation can be accepted by human 
justice, the only standard that can have 
authority among us, and we should never 
recognise any rights or duties other than 
those which are based on freedom. The 
right to free union and equally of free seces- 
sion is the first and the most important of 
all political rights, without which confedera- 
tion would be no more than disguised cen- 
tralisation. 

It follows from all that has been said, that 
the League should reject unreservedly all 
alliances of this or that national fraction of 
European democracy with monarchical 
states, even if such an alliance should have 
for its object the reconquest of the indepen- 
dence or freedom of oppressed countries; 
such an alliance, which can lead to nothing 
but deceptions, would at the same time be 
a betrayal of the revolution. 

On the contrary, the League, because it is 
the League for Peace and because it is con- 
vinced that peace can only be conquered and 
based on the most intimate and complete 


action to the spirit oF the revoruuon, a Aas 
principle, fundamentally so thoroughly aristo~ 
cratic that it dispises the dialects of un- 
lettered peoples, denying the freedom of 
provinces and the true autonomy of com- 
munes, and upheld in no country by the 
popular masses whose true interest it sacri- 
fices systematically to a so-called public 
welfare which is never anything but that of 
the privileged classes, this principle expresses 
only the pretended historical rights and 
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destructive to the intelligence, dignity and 
prosperity of individuals and peoples when- 
ever it is formed without freedom, whether 
by violence or under the authority of any 
theological, metaphysical, political or even 
economic idea whatsoever. 

Patriotism which aims at unity without 
freedom is evil and always destructive to the 
popular and real interests of the country 
which it pretends to exalt and serve, the 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On the anniversary day of the proclamation 
of the Commune of Paris (1871), an Italian 
Anarchist Federation (F.A.I.) has been constitu- 
ted including practically all the anarchist forces 
in Italy. 


From a letter to Tierra y Libertad, Mexico, 
June 25th: 

“The tragic voices of the Paraguayan prole- 
tariat, students and professors call for the world’s 
attention and for a renewed protest. Hundreds 
of worthy men, professors at the University, 
schoolmasters, students and workers, have been 
beaten and tortured with incredible wrath. The 
Paraguayan Republic is being crushed under the 
weight of an uncontrolled military dictatorship, 
and Morinigo is its lord and master. There is 
no freedom of thought and it is impossible to 
live, surrounded as we are by the most abject 
espionage.” 


According to the last statistics, there are now 
in France 1,500,000 government clerks and 


1,200,000 military. The number of workers, on 
the contrary, is decreasing. There were 21,160,000 
of them in 1931, and there are now no more 
than 19,2000,000. The total number of work~ 
ers now engaged on reconstruction is 2,318,000, 
to be compared with the 2,700,000 military and 
bureaucrats. 

(La Republique du Sud-Ouest.) 


The government is already formed. Repub- 
licans and Socialists are sharing among them- 
selves practically all the portfolios. There is 
one left for the C.N.T.. Will this organisation 
take its share of governmental duties with Re- 
publicans and Socialists, or will it stick to its 
abstentionist course, such as its principles im- 
pose? 

If the C.N.T. has to follow the path traced 
by its own principles, it will not join the gov- 
ernment, because governing is neither the pro- 
gramme nor the aim of the C.N.T. 

The business of the great Spanish Syndicalist 
organisation lies outside politics, in the world 








"THERE might appear to be a paradox in the anarchist attitude 

towards morality, for, while many anarchists have pointed 
to what is considered morality in present society and have con- 
demned it as antagonistic to human freedom and called upon those 
who would be free to abandon morality, other anarchist thinkers, 
among them Godwin and Kropotkin, have been deeply concerned 
with ideas of morality and have stressed the need for a moral 
outlook as the basis for a free society. 

In fact, there is no real divergence of opinion. The first 
opinion rightly condemns morality as it is understood in our 
present society. But before we proceed any further, let us 
examine this so-called “morality”, let us see what right it has 
to assume that name. Morality, if we care to pursue the word 
to its origins, signifies the manners or customs by which men 
can live virtuously and peacefully in society. It springs from 
and has relation to the intercourse of individuals, and it can 
be manifested only in such intercourse. We cannot act morally 
or immorally towards an inanimate object or an abstraction of 
thought, like the State. Nor can we act morally towards our- 
selves—the legendary man on a desert island would be unable 
to: ‘practice a virtue that is essentially social. We can only 
act morally towards our fellow men, and the sole criterion of 


material goods, but also in psychological disorders which are 
spread through all classes of society, and in a great frustration 
which has prevented men developing as they might have done in 
freedom. Speaking of the morality that is linked with organised 
religion and the doctrine of eternal punishment, Godwin 
remarked with great insight— 

“We know what we are: we know not what we might 
have been. But surely we should have been greater than we 
are but for this disadvantage. It is as if we took some minute 
poison with everything that was intended to nourish us. It 
is, we will suppose, of so mitigated a quality as never to have 
had the power to kill. But it may nevertheless stunt our 
growth, infuse a palsy into every one of our articulations, and 
insensibly change us from giants of mind which we might have 
been into a people of dwarfs.” 

It is undeniably the function of the anarchist to reject such 
a conception of “morality”, which has done so much 
incalculable harm to humanity in its services to the institutions 
of property and privilege. We should reject, denounce and 
seek to destroy it at the same time as we destroy the institutions 
of law and authority which it upholds. 


A Mooralitv Of Free Men 


ANARCHISM and MORALITY 1. 


from Epicurus and comes down through the Utilitarian philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century to a number of modern think: 
ers. ‘The aim of life, toward which all living beings are un: 
consciously striving is happiness,” said Epicurus, “because, a: 
soon'as they are born, they already desire gratification and resis! 
suffering”. This is the central point of all Epicurian anc 
Utilitarian teaching. Because of this attitude Epicurus wa‘ 
accused of being concerned only with the gross satisfactions 0! 
the flesh, but in fact his teaching and his own life were con 
ducted on a high moral level. 

“Putting as man’s aim the happy life in its entirety, an 
not the gratification of momentary whims and passions, Epi: 
curus pointed the way to achieving such happiness. First of al 
a man must limit his desires and be contented with little 
Epicurus, who in his own life was ready to be content will 
a barley millcake and water, speaks here as a most rigorou 
Stoic. And then one must live without inner conflicts, witl 
a whole life, in harmony with oneself, and must feel that on 
lives independently, and not in enslavement to external in 
fluences.” —Kropotkin, Ethics. 

The Epicurian morality had certain definite virtues. I 
diverted morality from a supernatural to a humanist basis, an 
it recognieed the nrimarv imnortance of the individual. Rut i 


"THERE might appear to be a paradox in the anarchist attitude 

towards morality, for, while many anarchists have pointed 
to what is considered morality in present society and have con- 
demned it as antagonistic to human freedom and called upon those 
who would be free to abandon morality, other anarchist thinkers, 
among them Godwin and Kropotkin, have been deeply concerned 
with ideas of morality and have stressed the need for a moral 
outlook as the basis for a free society. 

In fact, there is no real divergence of opinion. The first 
opinion rightly condemns morality as it is understood in our 
present society. But before we proceed any further, let us 
examine this so-called “morality”, let us see what right it has 
to assume that name. Morality, if we care to pursue the word 
to its origins, signifies the manners or customs by which men 
can live virtuously and peacefully in society. It springs from 
and has relation to the intercourse of individuals, and it can 
be manifested only in such intercourse. We cannot act morally 
or immorally towards an inanimate object or an abstraction of 
thought, like the State. Nor can we act morally towards our- 
selves—the legendary man on a desert island would be unable 
to’ ‘practice a virtue that is essentially social. We can only 
act morally towards our fellow men, and the sole criterion of 


_morality is whether our actions impede or promote the freedom 


and happiness of other men. 

But what passes for morality in current usage is far re- 
moved from such a conception. Instead of deriving its validity 
from the personal contact of individuals, it is based on some 
supernatural theology and derives its origin from an anthropo- 
morphic deity who cut its clauses on a piece of stone and handed 
them to an obscure Jewish chieftain in a distant land and a 
far century. Or it is based on the needs of a governmental 
system, and rules by virtue of some mythical collective entity 
like the State, the Nation or the Race, which in fact is a repre- 
sentation of the interests of a privileged class. 

In either case, having no basis in the nature of man, it is 
forced to bring into its conceptions the ideas of reward and 
punishment. Men are taught to refrain from certain acts lest 
they should be sent to prison or roast in hell, and to perform 
other acts because such performance would lead to a material 
advantage over their fellows on earth or eternal bliss in heaven. 
But the only true criterion of morality is whether one’s actions 
are harmful to other men. 


The Evils Of Current Morality 


“Morality” of the accepted kind is essentially restrictive to 
freedom. It tends to the petrification of social habits and of 
class divisions in the interests of the few. If its main prohib- 
itions are examined, it will be seen that they aim at maintaining 
those institutions of property and the family which are the 
foundations of an authoritarian society. They aim at preventing 
men from becoming free, at halting the satisfaction of their 
desires and hopes, even at preventing them from consciously 
recognising such desires and hopes, so that they become the 
servile tools of state and church, conditioned to obedience and 
subjection. : 

Morality is valid only according to its results, according to 
whether it has benefitted what Godwin would call “the general 
good” of men in society. A “morality” aimed at keeping one 
man poor and another man rich, or at restricting sexual life to 
the forms approved by state and church, in inevitably bad in 
its effects on the intercourse of individuals, and leads either to 
personal strife or to those mass neurotic stages where men are 
willing to be led to war because it brings a release from the 
resentment they dare not direct against their oppressors. 

The evil effects of conventional “morality” are profound, 
and are expressed not merely in the lack of freedom or of 
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material goods, but also in psychological disorders which are 
spread through all classes of society, and in a great frustration 
which has prevented men developing as they might have done in 
freedom. Speaking of the morality that is linked with organised 
religion and the doctrine of eternal punishment, Godwin 
remarked with great insight— 

“We know what we are: we know not what we might 
have been. But surely we should have been greater than we 
are but for this disadvantage. It is as if we took some minute 
poison with everything that was intended to nourish us. It 
is, we will suppose, of so mitigated a quality as never to have 
had the power to kill. But it may nevertheless stunt our 
growth, infuse a palsy into every one of our articulations, and 
insensibly change us from giants of mind which we might have 
been into a people of dwarfs.” 

It is undeniably the function of the anarchist to reject such 
a conception of “morality”, which has done so much 
incalculable harm to humanity in its services to the institutions 
of property and privilege. We should reject, denounce and 
seek to destroy it at the same time as we destroy the institutions 
of law and authority which it upholds. 


A Morality Of Free Men 


But, because we cast aside what is at present understood 
as “morality,” it does not mean that we shall be destroying 
the genuine morality that is at the basis of human _ social 
intercourse. On the contrary, as Kropotkin said: 

“By flinging overboard law, religion and authority, 
mankind can regain possession of the moral principle which 
has been taken from them. Regain that they may criticise 
it, and purge it from the adulterations wherewith priest, judge 
and ruler have poisoned it and are poisoning it yet.” 

Our conception of true morality becomes clearer when we 
realise that it is neither a religious creed nor an obligatory code 
of behaviour imposed by the authority of government or 
tradition. It consists merely in an attitude towards our fellows 
in society which promotes a respect for their equal rights to 
happiness and development, and which prompts us to those 
actions of mutual aid that are necessary for the healthy life 
of society. It demands no restriction of our freedom, but it 
asks us to respect the freedom and benefit of others. It is 
supported by no physical or mental force, and its only power lies 
in the social conscience of man and the freely expressed criticisms 
of his fellows. 

Such a moral attitude we regard as being in accordance 
with the nature of man, and, indeed, of the whole animal world. 
Kropotkin, whose book Mutual Aid was, devoted to a masterly 
study of the nature of social life among the animals and man, 
concluded that “The moral sense is a natural faculty in us 
like the sense of smell or of touch.” It is a natural tendency 
for men, as for other animals, to co-operate for their mutual 
advantage, and the whole anarchist case is based on the existence 
of such a faculty for natural morality of intercourse that the 
sanctions of church and state are not only unnecessary in society, 
but are even anti-social because by their restriction of freedom 
they set up unnecessary and unhealthy conflicts. 

Here it is necessary to show in what characteristics anarchist 
morality differs from other forms of secular morality. There 
are, to begin with, some types of secular morality which are 
really religious in character, as, for example, those of Hegel, 
of the Nazis, of the Marxists, with their substitution of abstract 
collective entities like the State for the deities of religious 
morality. 


. Epicurus 
Of the truly secular forms of morality, the only important 
current of thought, apart from anarchism, is that which derives 


from Epicurus and comes down through the Utilitarian philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century to a number of modern think- 
ers. “The aim of life, toward which all living beings are un- 
consciously striving is happiness,” said Epicurus, ‘“‘because, as 
soon'as they are born, they already desire gratification and resist 
suffering”. This is the central point of all Epicurian and 
Utilitarian teaching. Because of this attitude Epicurus was 
accused of being concerned only with the gross satisfactions of 
the flesh, but in fact his teaching and his own life were con- 
ducted on a high moral level. 

“Putting as man’s aim the happy life in its entirety, and 
not the gratification of momentary whims and passions, Epi- 
curus pointed the way to achieving such happiness. First of all 
a man must limit his desires and be contented with little. 
Epicurus, who in his own life was ready to be content with 
a barley millcake and water, speaks here as a most rigorous 
Stoic. And then one must live without inner conflicts, with 
a whole life, in harmony with oneself, and must feel that one 
lives independently, and not in enslavement to external in- 
fluences.” —Kropotkin, Ethics. 

The Epicurian morality had certain definite virtues. It 
diverted morality from a supernatural to a humanist basis, and 
it recognised the primary importance of the individual. But it 
was a system with many limitations, largely because of the 
abstract nature of its thought. It tended to a romantic form of 
individualism which failed to recognise sufficiently well that all 
men live in society and are subject to social influences. It also 
failed to recognise that morality does not concern man himself, 
but his relations with other men. As a result of this attitude, 
Epicurus and his followers accepted slavery without protest and 
the nineteenth century Utilitarians did almost nothing to combat 
the evils of contemporary capitalist exploitation, this in spite 
of the fact that they were personally men of the most generous 
characters. It may be true that ultimately, and considered 
abstractly, human life tends towards the gaining of personal 
happiness. But in practice the nature of the social life of 
men is too complicated for so simple a formula to explain fully 
the real moral issues that confront us. 


The Nature Of Anarchist Morality 


Anarchist morality, while it also regards the individual 
as the central and all-important unit in human life, endeavours 
to relate the search for individual happiness to the actual factors 
of human development and to the real circumstances of social 
intercourse among individuals. It recognises that men, who 
live in society for the mutual enrichment of their material and 
spiritual lives, cannot be wholly concerned with their own indi- 
vidual pleasures. Social life demands a willingness to help 
others, and to refrain from causing them avoidable harm. The 
recognition of moral duties does not arise from any merely 
altruistic motive—it should derive from individual recognition 
that in society no man can fulfil himself by a selfish disregard 
of others. Privilege, class rule, the chaos of capitalist exploita- 
tion, are what arise out of individualism deprived of the sense 
of moral responsibility towards others. Man should live on a basis 
of reciprocal help and consideration towards other men because 
this will ultimately lead to his own peace and security. As 
he cannot be completely happy alone, he should strive for the 
happiness of all, as he cannot be free in an enslaved society, 
he should strive for the freedom of all. Apart from these facts, 
he will almost certainly find a life of co-operation and friend- 
ship more satisfying than a life of conflict and selfishness. But 
his actions towards other men should be voluntary in their nature 
and spring from an understanding of their needs, for morality 
based on coercion and ignorance is a sure breeder of the neuroses 
and hidden conflicts which bring major social tragedies. 

(To be continued) GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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vity after his long exile in Russia, one of the 
Peace and Freedom, a body consisting of a 
lutionaries, whom Bakunin soon gathered 
 & vague programme was drawn up, and at 
iin, supported by the brothers Elie and Elisée 
luminous proposal for the re-organisation of 
wealth and the establishment of the classless 
‘ onee miore gives point to the old anarchist 
the arguments for a federal organisation of 
posals. Those who have studied the present 
ics in Europe will recognise the pertinence 
lightly archaic language which uses such words 
nm anarchist might not adopt. 


5. That the supporters of the League should 
therefore concentrate all their efforts on re- 
constituting their respective countries with 
the object of replacing the organisation, 
founded from top to bottom on _ violence 
and on the principle of authority, by a new 
organisation having no other basis than the 
interests, the needs and the natural tenden- 
cies of the people, and no other principle 
than the free federation of individuals in 
communes, of communes in provinces, of 
provinces in nations, and of these last in 
the United States of Europe and finally 
of the entire world. 

6. That from this follows the absolute aban- 
donment of all that is called the historic 
rights of states; all questions relative to 
natural, political, strategic and commercial 
frontiers should be considered henceforth as 
belonging to past history and should be 
condemned energetically by all the adherents 
of the League. 

7. The recognition of the absolute right of 
every nation, great or small, of every people, 
weak or strong, of every province, every 
commune, to a complete automony, provided 
that its internal constitution shall not be a 
menace and a danger to the autonomy and 
freedom of neighbouring countries. 

8. If a province has become part of a state, 
“even if it has joined freely, it does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that it is obliged to 
remain always attached thereto. No perma- 
nent obligation can be accepted by human 
justice, the only standard that can have 
authority among us, and we should never 
recognise any rights or duties other than 
those which are based on freedom. The 
right to free union and equally of free seces- 
sion is the first and the most important of 
all political rights. without which confedera- 


OF EUROPE 


| Michael Bakunin 


solidarity of the peoples in justice and 
liberty, should proclaim strongly its sym- 
pathies with any national insurrection against 
any oppression, whether foreign or native, 
provided that this insurrection is made in the 
name of our principles and in the interests, 
both political and economic, of the masses 
of the people, but not with the ambitious 
intention of founding a powerful state. 

11. The League should wage a pitiless war 
against all that is called the glory, greatness 
and power of States. To all these false and 
harmful idols for which have been sacrificed 
millions of human victims, we should oppose 
the glories of human intelligence which 
manifest themselves in science and in a 
universal prosperity founded on work, justice 
and freedom. 

12. The League should recognise nationality as 
a natural fact, having the incontestable 
right to existence and to free development, 
but not as a principle. All principles should 
carry the character of universality and nat- 
ionality is on the contrary only an exclusive 
and separated fact. That so-called principle 
of nationality, as it has been put forward in 
our days by the governments of France, 
Russia and Prussia, and even by many 
German, Polish, Italian and Hungarian 
patriots, is only a substitute opposed by re- 
action to the spirit of the revolution. This 
principle, fundamentally so thoroughly aristo- 
cratic that it dispises the dialects of un- 
lettered peoples, denying the freedom of 
provinces and the true autonomy of com- 
munes, and upheld in no country by the 
popular masses whose true interest it sacri- 
fices systematically to a so-called public 
welfare which is never anything but that of 
the privileged classes, this principle expresses 
only the pretended historical rights and 
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ambitions of states. The right of nation- 
ality cannot then be considered by the 
League, except as a natural consequence of 
the supreme principle of liberty, ceasing to 
be a right from the moment when it is 
opposed to liberty or even disregards liberty. 

13. Unity is the goal towards which humanity 
tends irresistibly. But it becomes fatal and 
destructive to the intelligence, dignity and 
prosperity of individuals and peoples when- 
ever it is formed without freedom, whether 
by violence or under the authority of any 
theological, metaphysical, political or even 
economic idea whatsoever. 

Patriotism which aims at unity without 
freedom is evil and always destructive to the 
popular and real interests of the country 
which it pretends to exalt and serve, the 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On the anniversary day of the proclamation 
of the Commune of Paris (1871), an Italian 
Anarchist Federation (F.A.I.) has been constitu- 
ted including practically all the anarchist forces 
in Italy. 


Dann ov latban. sci... sasid liad shavtad.. Mexico. 


1,200,000 military. The number of workers, on 
the contrary, is decreasing. There were 21,160,000 
of them in 1931, and there are now no more 
than 19,2000,000. The total number of work- 
ers now engaged on reconstruction is 2,318,000, 
to be compared with the 2,700,000 military and 
hureaucrats. 


friend—often unwillingly—of reaction, the 

enemy of the revolution, that is to say, of 
the liberation of nations and men. The 
League can recognise only one unity, that 
which is built freely by the federation of 
autonomous parts into the whole in such 
a way that, ceasing to be the negation of 
particular rights and interests, ceasing to be 
the cemetery to inter all local prosperities, 
it would become on the contrary the confir- 
mation and source of all those autonomies 
and prosperities. The League should there- 
fore attack vigorously any organisation, 
religious, political, economic or social, which 
is not completely impregnated with the great 
principle of freedom, without which there is 
no intelligence, no justice, no prosperity and 
no humanity. 





of production and economics. Going out of its 
sphere of essential action implies for the C.N.T. 
a failure to hold its responsibility towards the 
workers whose body it is. 

Fields, factories and laboratories are the “‘port- 
folios” of the C.N.T.. Where work is effective 
and the management is direct, outside any form 
of bureaucracy and where there is no recourse 
to decrees and no use for stamped paper, there 
is the place for the C.N.T... And the Spanish 


belonging to past history and should be 
condemned energetically by all the adherents 
of the League. 

. The recognition of the absolute right of 

every nation, great or small, of every people, 
weak or strong, of every province, every 
commune, to a complete automony, provided 
that its internal constitution shall not be a 
menace and a danger to the autonomy and 
freedom of neighbouring countries. 
If a province has become part of a state, 
‘even if it has joined freely, it does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that it is obliged to 
remain always attached thereto. No perma- 
nent obligation can be accepted by human 
justice, the only standard that can have 
authority among us, and we should never 
recognise any rights or duties other than 
those which are based on freedom. The 
right to free union and equally of free seces- 
sion is the first and the most important of 
all political rights, without which confedera- 
tion would be no more than disguised cen- 
tralisation. 

It follows from all that has been said, that 
the League should reject unreservedly all 
alliances of this or that national fraction of 
European democracy with monarchical 
states, even if such an alliance should have 
for its object the reconquest of the indepen- 
dence or freedom of oppressed countries; 
such an alliance, which can lead to nothing 
but deceptions, would at the same time be 
a betrayal of the revolution. 

). On the contrary, the League, because it is 
the League for Peace and because it is con- 
vinced that peace can only be conquered and 
based on the most intimate and complete 
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the privileged classes, this principle expresses 
only the pretended historical rights and 
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ever it is formed without freedom, whether 
by violence or under the authority of any 
theological, metaphysical, political or even 
economic idea whatsoever. 

Patriotism which aims at unity without 
freedom is evil and always destructive to the 
popular and real interests of the country 
which it pretends to exalt and serve, the 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On the anniversary day of the proclamation 
of the Commune of Paris (1871), an Italian 
Anarchist Federation (F.A.I.) has been constitu- 
ted including practically all the anarchist forces 
in Italy. 


From a letter to Tierra y Libertad, Mexico, 
June 25th: 

“The tragic voices of the Paraguayan prole- 
tariat, students and professors call for the world’s 
attention and for a renewed protest. Hundreds 
of worthy men, professors at the University, 
schoolmasters, students and workers, have been 
beaten and tortured with incredible wrath. The 
Paraguayan Republic is being crushed under the 
weight of an uncontrolled military dictatorship, 
and Morinigo is its lord and master. There is 
no freedom of thought and it is impossible to 
live, surrounded as we are by the most abject 
espionage.” 


According to the last statistics, there are now 
in France 1,500,000 government clerks and 


1,200,000 military. The number of workers, on 
the contrary, is decreasing. There were 21,160,000 
of them in 1931, and there are now no more 
than 19,2000,000. The total number of work- 
ers now engaged on reconstruction is 2,318,000, 
to be compared with the 2,700,000 military and 
bureaucrats. 

(La Republique du Sud-Ouest.) 


The government is already formed. Repub- 
licans and Socialists are sharing among them- 
selves practically all the portfolios. There is 
one left for the C.N.T.. Will this organisation 
take its share of governmental duties with Re- 
publicans and Socialists, or will it stick to its 
abstentionist course, such as its principles im- 
pose? 

If the C.N.T. has to follow the path traced 
by its own principles, it will not join the gov- 
ernment, because governing is neither the pro- 
gramme nor the aim of the C.N.T. 

The business of the great Spanish Syndicalist 
organisation lies outside politics, in the world 
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material goods, but also in psychological disorders which are 
spread through all classes of society, and in a great frustration 
which has prevented men developing as they might have done in 
freedom. Speaking of the morality that is linked with organised 
religion and the doctrine of eternal punishment, Godwin 
remarked with great insight— 

“We know what we are: we know not what we might 
have been. But surely we should have been greater than we 
are but for this disadvantage. It is as if we took some minute 
poison with everything that was intended to nourish us. It 
is, we will suppose, of so mitigated a quality as never to have 
had the power to kill. But it may nevertheless stunt our 
growth, infuse a palsy into every one of our articulations, and 
insensibly change us from giants of mind which we might have 
been into a people of dwarfs.” 

It is undeniably the function of the anarchist to reject such 
a conception of “morality”, which has done so much 
incalculable harm to humanity in its services to the institutions 
of property and privilege. We should reject, denounce and 
seck to destroy it at the same time as we destroy the institutions 
of law and authority which it upholds. 


A Morality Of Free Men 


But, because we cast aside what is at present understood 
oe “moralitv. it does not mean that we shall be destroving 


from Epicurus and comes down through the Utilitarian philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century to a number of modern think- 
ers. “The aim of life, toward which all living beings are un- 
consciously striving is happiness,” said Epicurus, “because, as 
soon’as they are born, they already desire gratification and resist 
suffering’. This is the central point of all Epicurian and 
Utilitarian teaching. Because of this attitude Epicurus was 
accused of being concerned only with the gross satisfactions of 
the flesh, but in fact his teaching and his own life were con- 
ducted on a high moral level. 

“Putting as man’s aim the happy life in its entirety, and 
not the gratification of momentary whims and passions, Epi- 
curus pointed the way to achieving such happiness. First of all 
a man must limit his desires and be contented with little. 
Epicurus, who in his own life was ready to be content with 
a barley millcake and water, speaks here as a most rigorous 
Stoic. And then one must live without inner conflicts, with 
a whole life, in harmony with oneself, and must feel that one 
lives independently, and not in enslavement to external in- 
fluences.” —Kropotkin, Ethics. 

The Epicurian morality had certain definite virtues. It 
diverted morality from a supernatural to a humanist basis, and 
it recognised the primary importance of the individual. But it 
was a system with many limitations, largely because of the 
oabetract nature of its thought. It tended to a romantic form of 
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mation and source of all those autonomies 
and prosperities. The League should there- 
fore attack vigorously any organisation, 
religious, political, economic or social, which 
is not completely impregnated with the great 
principle of freedom, without which there is 
no intelligence, no justice, no prosperity and 
no humanity. 





of production and economics. Going out of its 
sphere of essential action implies for the C.N.T. 
a failure to hold its responsibility towards the 
workers whose body it is. 


Fields, factories and laboratories are the “‘port- 
folios” of the C.N.T.. Where work is effective 
and the management is direct, outside any form 
of bureaucracy and where there is no recourse 
to decrees and no use for stamped paper, there 
is the place for the C.N.T. And the Spanish 
people do not expect ministers and sub-secre- 
taries from the C.N.T., but a host of intelligences 
and wills in order to realise a free work, a free 
economy and a free life. 

(Ruta, International Bulletin of the 


Federation of Spanish Youth in France). 
* * * 
ANARCHISTS AND ESPERANTO. 


Comrades speaking the international language 
Esperanto are invited to get in touch with the 
Anarchist T.L.E.S., which before the war pub- 
lished it own paper, La Kompaso, and was asso- 
ciated with the working-class Esperantist move- 
ment, S.A.T. 

_ The secretary of the Goteborg T.L.E.S. group 
is: 
Hartvig Johansson, Haga Nygatan 7-9, 
Goteborg, Sweden, 
who will welcome correspondence in Esperanto, 
and enquiries as to T.L.E.S. 


* 
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material goods, but also in psychological disorders which are 


' spread through all classes of society, and in a great frustration 


which has prevented men developing as they might have done in 
freedom. Speaking of the morality that is linked with organised 
religion and the doctrine of eternal punishment, Godwin 
remarked with great insight— 

“We know what we are: we know not what we might 
have been. But surely we should have been greater than we 
are but for this disadvantage. It is as if we took some minute 
poison with everything that was intended to nourish us. It 
is, we will suppose, of so mitigated a quality as never to have 
had the power to kill. But it may nevertheless stunt our 
growth, infuse a palsy into every one of our articulations, and 
insensibly change us from giants of mind which we might have 
been into a people of dwarfs.” 

It is undeniably the function of the anarchist to reject such 
a conception of “morality”, which has done so much 
incalculable harm to humanity in its services to the institutions 
of property and privilege. We should reject, denounce and 
seek to destroy it at the same time as we destroy the institutions 
of law and authority which it upholds. 


A Morality Of Free Men 


But, because we cast aside what is at present understood 
as “morality,” it does not mean that we shall be destroying 
the genuine morality that is at the basis of human. social 
intercourse. On the contrary, as Kropotkin said: 

“By flinging overboard law, religion and authority, 
mankind can regain possession of the moral principle which 
has been taken from them. Regain that they may criticise 
it, and purge it from the adulterations wherewith priest, judge 
and ruler have poisoned it and are poisoning it yet.” 

Our conception of true morality becomes clearer when we 
realise that it is neither a religious creed nor an obligatory code 
of behaviour imposed by the authority of government or 
tradition. It consists merely in an attitude towards our fellows 
in society which promotes a respect for their equal rights to 
happiness and development, and which prompts us to those 
actions of mutual aid that are necessary for the healthy life 
of society. It demands no restriction of our freedom, but it 
asks us to respect the freedom and benefit of others. It is 
supported by no physical or mental force, and its only power lies 
in the social conscience of man and the freely expressed criticisms 
of his fellows. 

Such a moral attitude we regard as being in accordance 
with the nature of man, and, indeed, of the whole animal world. 
Kropotkin, whose book Mutual Aid was, devoted to a masterly 
study of the nature of social life among the animals and man, 
concluded that “The moral sense is a natural faculty in us 
like the sense of smell or of touch.” It is a natural tendency 
for men, as for other animals, to co-operate for their mutual 
advantage, and the whole anarchist case is based on the existence 
of such a faculty for natural morality of intercourse that the 
sanctions of church and state are not only unnecessary in society, 
but are even anti-social because by their restriction of freedom 
they set up unnecessary and unhealthy conflicts. 

Here it is necessary to show in what characteristics anarchist 
morality differs from other forms of secular morality. There 
are, to begin with, some types of secular morality which are 
really religious in character, as, for example, those of Hegel, 
of the Nazis, of the Marxists, with their substitution of abstract 
collective entities like the State for the deities of religious 
morality. 


: Epicurus 
Of the truly secular forms of morality, the only important 
current of thought, apart from anarchism, is that which derives 


from Epicurus and comes down through the Utilitarian philo- 
sophers of the nineteenth century to a number of modern think- 
ers. “The aim of life, toward which all living beings are un- 
consciously striving is happiness,” said Epicurus, “because, as 
soon’as they are born, they already desire gratification and resist 
suffering”. This is the central point of all Epicurian and 
Utilitarian teaching. Because of this attitude Epicurus was 
accused of being concerned only with the gross satisfactions of 
the flesh, but in fact his teaching and his own life were con- 
ducted on a high moral level. 

“Putting as man’s aim the happy life in its entirety, and 
not the gratification of momentary whims and passions, Epi- 
curus pointed the way to achieving such happiness. First of all 
a man must limit his desires and be contented with little. 
Epicurus, who in his own life was ready to be content with 
a barley millcake and water, speaks here as a most rigorous 
Stoic. And then one must live without inner conflicts, with 
a whole life, in harmony with oneself, and must feel that one 
lives independently, and not in enslavement to external in- 
fluences.”—Kropotkin, Ethics. 

The Epicurian morality had certain definite virtues. It 
diverted morality from a supernatural to a humanist basis, and 
it recognised the primary importance of the individual. But it 
was a system with many limitations, largely because of the 
abstract nature of its thought. It tended to a romantic form of 
individualism which failed to recognise sufficiently well that all 
men live in society and are subject to social influences. It also 
failed to recognise that morality does not concern man himself, 
but his relations with other men. As a result of. this attitude, 
Epicurus and his followers accepted slavery without protest and 
the nineteenth century Utilitarians did almost nothing to combat 
the evils of contemporary capitalist exploitation, this in spite 
of the fact that they were personally men of the most generous 
characters. It may be true that ultimately, and considered 
abstractly, human life tends towards the gaining of personal 
happiness. But in practice the nature of the social life of 
men is too complicated for so simple a formula to explain fully 
the real moral issues that confront us. 


The Nature Of Anarchist Morality 


Anarchist morality, while it also regards the individual 
as the central and all-important unit in human life, endeavours 
to relate the search for individual happiness to the actual factors 
of human development and to the real circumstances of social 
intercourse among individuals. It recognises that men, who 
live in society for the mutual enrichment of their material and 
spiritual lives, cannot be wholly concerned with their own indi- 
vidual pleasures. Social life demands a willingness to help 
others, and to refrain from causing them avoidable harm. The 
recognition of moral duties does not arise from any merely 
altruistic motive—it should derive from individual recognition 
that in society no man can fulfil himself by a selfish disregard 
of others. Privilege, class rule, the chaos of capitalist exploita- 
tion, are what arise out of individualism deprived of the sense 
of moral responsibility towards others. Man should live on a basis 
of reciprocal help and consideration towards other men because 
this will ultimately lead to his own peace and security. As 
he cannot be completely happy alone, he should strive for the 
happiness of all, as he cannot be free in an enslaved society, 
he should strive for the freedom of all. Apart. from these facts, 
he will almost certainly find a life of co-operation and friend- 
ship more satisfying than a life of conflict and selfishness. But 
his actions towards other men should be voluntary in their nature 
and spring from an understanding of their needs, for morality 
based on coercion and ignorance is a sure breeder of the neuroses 
and hidden conflicts which bring major social tragedies. 

(To be continued) GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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THs survey does not pretend to be a complete 

diagnosis of all the evils of the present 
hospital system. The writer has been a patient 
in many hospitals, civil and military, and bases 
his criticism and theories on his own experiences 
there. This criticism may prove relevant at the 
present time when hospitals are over-crowded 
with sick and wounded men, brought back from 
the battle fronts. 

Hospitals in general reflect, in outward appear- 
ance, the districts which they serve. In wealthy 
neighbourhoods—where they are least necessary 
—they will be roomy modern buildings, with 
verandahs, gardens and the best equipment. In 
working-class areas, hospitals are often the 
dingiest buildings, more like old factories than 
places of healing; and they occupy most unsuit- 
able sites. I have seen them built alongside 
railway lines or against main city thoroughfares, 
where the noise of traffic must keep patients 
awake all day and most of the night. 

Inside, these old hospitals are ill-planned and 
draughty, and painted in drab or sickly greens 
and yellows. Every ward is alike, and the 
patient is lucky if his bed is near the window 
so that he may occasionally glimpse the outer 
street—brick walls, chimneys and a segment of 
street.. In these inspiring surroundings the sick 
proletariat struggle against the diseases often in- 
flicted by their working and living conditions; 
and any victories won there must be due to the 
urge of the father to return and provide for his 
family, or the mother to care for her children. 


Authority In The Hospitals 


Apart from antiquated buildings and ill-chosen 
sites, the whole method of hospital administra- 
tion is bad, since it copies the hierarchic social 





FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHY, 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


~ HOSPITALS NOW ANDINA FREE SOCIETY | Atoms & 


At the bottom of the scale we have the 
nurses and probationers, who drudge twelve 
hours a day for scandalously low wages. Higher 
up we have sisters, matrons, house surgeons and 
specialists, who are completely divorced from 
the reality of the patient’s life; and whose func- 
tions (matrons’ and sisters’ especially) seem pecu- 
liarly useless. I remember one matron whose 
only task apparently was to wander round the 
hospital once each day, stating dogmatically at 
every bed, “You’re satisfactory!”—to our great 
amusement. Then there are pompous doctors 
who see patients not as men and women but 
only as a broken limb or a disease. (‘‘Get that 
left. femur case ready for the theatre, sister’’). 
At the same time the patient is kept absolutely 
in the dark as to how his illness is progressing, 
and his questions about himself are ignored. 
Kept in this state and treated as a mere cipher, 
he naturally becomes depressed. Who wouldn’t, 
in such surroundings, any way? 


system. 


But the effects of this pernicious system are 
particularly obvious in military hospitals where 
authoritarianism is more pronounced. There 
even the orderlies, private soldiers themselves, 
bend to its influence and become as imperious 
and rude as the highest officers. I- have seen an 
orderly scold and threaten a legless man for 
some minor fault only arising from the patient’s 
helplessness. I remonstrated with the orderly, 
indicating the probable psychological state of the 
patient and the injurious effect his manner would 
have on this human ruin—a result of war. But 
he only laughed. The legless soldier, I noticed, 
never smiled and very seldom spoke. He seemed 
lost in the frightful new problems which con- 
fronted him, nightmarelike. Men like this—and 
there must be tens of thousands wounded as piti- 





Anarchist Commentary 


ANOTHER BENGAL 
FAMINE 


We have been told that the Germans must be 
left to look after their own food supplies and to 
starve if they cannot do so, because they have 
been enemies in war. ‘The Indians, on the other 
hand, were supposed to be our allies in the war, 
and the exploits of Indian troops have received 
glowing tributes from brasshats and the imper- 
ialist press. However, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of food, they do not seem to be treated any 
better than the ‘enemies’, for a report in the 
Manchester Guardian tells that the Dr. Banerjea, 
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be allowed to write, and that papers which pub- 
lish free lance contributions shall be punished. 
It is difficult to see what the Italians have gained 
by killing Mussolini, when Stalin’s puppets are 
allowed to replace Fascist methods by Kremlin 
methods which are virtually identical. 


FREEDOM IN JUGOSLAVIA 


In Jugoslavia also the methods of the Russian 
dictatorship are being introduced on an even 
larger scale by the stooge Tito. This is shown 
particularly in the compilation of the electoral 
register for the Constituent Assembly. This 
register is prepared by means of a questionnaire. 


fully—need careful, sympathetic treatment, and 
not subjection to stupid discipline and depen- 
dence on boors and boneheads. 


Under this hospital system the lives of patients 
and nurses alike are regulated by stupid rules 
day and night. Patients are awakened about five 
o’clock in the morning, and between then and 
breakfast (usually eight o’clock) they are pestered 
and prevented from sleep by bed-making, wash- 
ing, temperature-taking and such like. Anyone 
who has been in hospital will know that beds 
are made, not for comfort but to produce a neat 
effect. I have even seen nurses go round 
knocking all the bed-wheels to face the same 
direction! This was usually about half-an-hour 
before the doctor’s or matron’s inspection, when 
the nurses all became very “jittery”. Patients 
were warned to put their cigarettes out, to take 
off wireless ear-phones and hang them neatly 
up, and to make certain their lockers were tidy. 
Floors were heavily polished with wax each day 
—this in a ward where lame soldiers were learn- 
ing to walk again. ‘To such fantastic heights of 
nonsense does the authoritarian system lead! 


How Hospitals Should Be Run 


Now let us try to glimpse the shape of hos- 
pitals in a free society. They would be modern 
buildings, of the bungalow type, set in wide 
tracts of parkland. I suggest they might possess 
roofs which could be partly slid back in summer 
to admit the sunshine so necessary to invalids. 
The patients would be housed in attractive wards, 
and surrounded by cheerful or thought-provok- 
ing murals painted by the best artists of the 
community. 


Between doctors, nurses and patients there 
would exist a spirit of comradeship only possible 
in a free society. Instead of the stodgy and 
motonous diet, peculiar to modern hospitals, the 
Catering Syndicate would provide the choicest 
and most diverse foods, recognising that those 
long confined to bed have poor appetites which 
need stimulating with interesting and savoury 
preparations. 


Facilities would be made for the amusement, 
entertainment and mental recreation of every 
patient. Competent librarians would help 
patients in the selection of books. Earphones 
fitted to every bed would provide a variety of 
programmes suited to all tastes. 


The hospitals would be organised with effi- 
ciency, but allow free scope for nurses to use 
their intelligence and adapt themselves to the 
wants of the patients. 

In every hospital would be formed a pleasant 
spirit of comradeship in which patients would 
not feel neglected, mere inhumanity tabulated 
diseases or injuries, but would be real personali- 


THE campaign of hatred against the Japanese 
is being whipped up into an artificial fury 
4 the latest. newspaper reports of Japanese bar- 
barities, especially the stories of cannibalism 
among Japanese troops. The News of the World 
whets the appetites of its readers with a particu- 
larly bloodcurdling account by an Australian 
reporter who asserted that he was present at the 
capture of Japanese camps in New Guinea where 
cannibalism was being practiced on a large scale, 
“In the first hut, which was clearly a 
butcher’s shop, were the carcases treated and 
dressed in the fashion of butchers of civilised 
people. 

Outside this butcher’s shop was a chopping 
block and big wooden platters piled with 
pounds of human meat cut up for the stew- 
pots nearby. The next hut was full of shot- 
up Japs. There was a fire on which were 
still boiling dixies brimful of stewed human 
meant.” 

And so on, ad nauseam. 

We have our own opinion of the authenticity 
of this story. It reminds us just a little too 
much of the corpse factories of the last war, 
But even if it is true, it seems to us that, for 
those who rejoiced over ‘the atomic bomb to 
show moral indignation over such a petty and 


A. MELTZER GAOLED 


Our comrade, Albert Meltzer, appeared at 
Bow Street Police Court on the 14th September, 
on. charges of failing to register a change of 
address and technical desertion. Comrade 
Meltzer pointed out in his defence that for 
some time the army authorities had refused to 
call him up because of his opinions, and that 
when the Ministry of Labour had attempted to 
force him into agricultural work he had refused 
to obey. He was sentenced to three weeks’ im- 
prisonment on the charge of failing to notify a 
change of address, after which he is to be handed 
over to the military authorities for them to deal 
with the charge of desertion. 

Albert Meltzer has been an active anarchist 
for many years, having entered the movement 
during the Spanish civil war. He has written 
many articles in War Commentary and Freedom, 
and has given lectures and addressed meetings 
both in London and in the Provinces. In every 
way he has been one of our most vigorous and 
hard-working comrades. 





The renewed police persecution of anarchists 
continues. News now comes from Glasgow of 
an attempt by the police to interfere with the 
right of free speech in Shettleston by bringing 
charges of obstruction against Frank Leech and 
Eddie Shaw. Frank is charged with having his 
car standing in the street during a meeting, and 


Eddie with causing obstruction by standing on 
an fimnenulesad mlatfanm ant adAnacaianaw «a lane 
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Authority In The Hospitals 


Apart from antiquated buildings and ill-chosen 
sites, the whole method of hospital administra- 
tion is bad, since it copies the hierarchic social 
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ANOTHER BENGAL 
FAMINE 


We have been told that the Germans must be 
left to look after their own food supplies and to 
starve if they cannot do so, because they have 
been enemies in war. The Indians, on the other 
hand, were supposed to be our allies in the war, 
and the exploits of Indian troops have received 
glowing tributes from brasshats and the imper- 
ialist press. However, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of food, they do not seem to be treated any 
better than the ‘enemies’, for a report in the 
Manchester Guardian tells that the Dr. Banerjea, 
leader of the Congress Party in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, has cabled to the British govern- 
ment asking for immediate action to avert an- 
other famine. The report continues, “Hungry, 
half-naked people are beginning to invade Cal- 
cutta, and signs similar to those of 1943 are 
visible. Immediate measures are necessary to 
avert another famine.” So far, the authorities 
have done nothing to avert this impending 
famine. Perhaps the reason is that they regard 
the Indians as enemies after all, because they 
wish to free themselves from British imperialism. 


FREEDOM IN ITALY 


A return to Fascist methods in Italy is shown 
in the decree which Togliatti, the notorious 
Communist Minister of. Justice is submitting to 
the Cabinet regarding the restriction of publi- 
cation. ‘The decree proposes that only journal- 
ists inscribed in the recognised association shall 


have on this human ruin—a result of war, But 
he only laughed. ‘The legless soldier, I noticed, 
never smiled and very seldom spoke. He seemed 
lost in the frightful new problems which con- 
fronted him, nightmarelike. Men like this—and 
there must be tens of thousands wounded as piti- 
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be allowed to write, and that papers which pub- 
lish free lance contributions shall be punished. 
It is difficult to see what the Italians have gained 
by killing Mussolini, when Stalin’s puppets are 
allowed to replace Fascist methods by Kremlin 
methods which are virtually identical. 


FREEDOM IN JUGOSLAVIA 


In Jugoslavia also the methods of the Russian 
dictatorship are being introduced on an even 
larger scale by the stooge Tito. This is shown 
particularly in the compilation of the electoral 
register for the Constituent Assembly. This 
register is prepared by means of a questionnaire. 
On the basis of the answers it is decided whether 
the individual is a “collaborator”, or is fit to 
be admitted to the privilege of voting Tito back 
into power. Those who have kept any business 
or factory going during the German occupation, 
or have stayed in any public employment, in- 
cluding school-teachers, are counted as “active 
collaborators” and struck off the list. Those 
who did not serve in the Liberation Army or 
partisan units, or did not work in any of the 
constituent organisations of the National Libera- 
tion Movement, are counted as ‘passive collabor- 
ators”, and are also struck off the register. It 
will be seen that this conveniently sweeping 
method of registration virtually cancels out all 
but Tito’s own trusted followers. It is estimated 
that more than 60% of potential electors will 
be disenfranchised by this register. This is 
democracy in accordance with the Stalinist defi- 
nition of the word. 


to admit the sunshine so necessary to imvahads, 
‘The patients would be housed in attractive wards, 
and surrounded by cheerful or thought-provok- 
ing murals painted by the best artists of the 
community. 


Between doctors, nurses and patients there 
would exist a spirit of comradeship only possible 
in a free society. Instead of the stodgy and 
motonous diet, peculiar to modern hospitals, the 
Catering Syndicate would provide the choicest 
and most diverse foods, recognising that those 
long confined to bed have poor appetites which 
need stimulating with interesting and savoury 
preparations. 


Facilities would be made for the amusement, 
entertainment and mental recreation of every 
patient. Competent librarians would help 
patients in the selection of books. Earphones 
fitted to every bed would provide a variety of 
programmes suited to all tastes. 


The hospitals would be organised with effi- 
ciency, but allow free scope for nurses to use 
their intelligence and adapt themselves to the 
wants of the patients. 

In every hospital would be formed a pleasant 
spirit of comradeship in which patients would 
not feel neglected, mere inhumanity tabulated 
diseases or injuries, but would be real personali- 
ties among friends. In this way, illness, injury 
and convalescence need not be a_ tedious, 
sordid, lifeless and often degrading process, a 
waste of precious months and years, but a 
reasonably happy period made as varied and 
lifelike as human ingenuity can permit. 
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on charges of failing to register a change of 
address and technical desertion, Comrade 
Meltzer pointed out in his defence that for 
some time the army authorities had refused to 
call him up because of his opinions, and that 
when the Ministry of Labour had attempted to 
force him into agricultural work he had refused 
to obey. He was sentenced to three weeks’ im» 
prisonment on the charge of failing to notify 4 
change of address, after which he is to be handed 
over to the military authorities for them to deal 
with the charge of desertion. 

Albert Meltzer has been an active anarchis| 
for many years, having entered the movement 
during the Spanish civil war. He has writter 
many articles in War Commentary and Freedom 
and has given lectures and addressed meeting: 
both in London and in the Provinces. In every 
way he has been one of our most vigorous anc 
hard-working comrades. 


The renewed police persecution of anarchist; 
continues. News now comes from Glasgow ol 
an attempt by the police to interfere with th¢ 
right of free speech in Shettleston by bringing 
charges of obstruction against Frank Leech ané 
Eddie Shaw. Frank is charged with having hi: 
car standing in the street during a meeting, anc 
Eddie with causing obstruction by standing or 
an improvised platform and addressing a large 
crowd. 

Both comrades asked for an adjournment ir 
order to bring forward objections to the com- 
petency and relevancy of the complaints. After 
some opposition from the prosecution, this wat 
granted, and the objections will be heard on th« 
4th October, when a date for trying the cas¢ 
will be fixed. 

Jimmy Raeside has recently been charged with 
failing to comply with an order to present him- 
self at the Labour Exchange. He appeared ir 
court and asked for an adjournment to study th« 
complaint. This was granted, and a week later 
he appeared and presented seven objections. The 
objections were dismissed, and Jimmy’s case 
comes up for trial on the 2nd October. 

In London Tom Earley, who, as reported ir 
the last issue of Freedom, was prosecuted fo! 
obstruction at Marble Arch, refused to pay tht 
fine and went to prison for five days. 





RE-EDUCATION BEGINS 


Many Jap journalists are 
now working under Allington 
Kennard, for 13 years editor 
of the fapan Chronicle, 
Kobe, producing a SEAC 
newspaper for the Jap troops. 
The newspaper SEAC will 
N appear in Singapore, incor- 
porating “Almost in Confi- 
dence,” today. 

Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45 


And here is an extract from the Marquis 
of Donegall’s “Almost in Confidence” : 
The Japs are bowing and scraping to us. 
Even officers carried my kit from the car into 
my billet in Singapore’s skyscraper Cathay 
Building. But this deceives nobody: the Japs 
are still one lot of unspeakable sadistic twisters 
with filthy habits. as we who have visited pri- 
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FUNNY IDEA 


When asked by Hendon magistrates to-day 
why he would not return to work in the mines, 
Cyril Richard Henry Young, aged 19, of Dean’s- 
lane Edgware, a Bevin boy, replied: “I thought 
this was a free country.” 


Young, who objected to conditions in the pit, 
was summoned for leaving a Doncaster pit on 
June 4 without permission. 

Young, who said he was willing to go in the 
Forces, was fined £5 or one month’s imprison- 
ment. 

Evening Standard, 10/9/45. 





BETTER FUTURE WARS 


An atom bomb nearly 100 times as powerful 
as those dropped on Japan was forecast to-day 
by Prof. Hilton Smith, of the University of 
Tennessee. He said that science was preparing 
a material far more concentrated for the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb. 

Engineers at the Hanford factory in Washing- 
ton were working on plutonium, the new source 
of atomic energy. While uranium 235 was like 
a gold nugget that was only one per cent. pure, 
uranium 238, which is used to produce pluto- 
nium, was like a nugget 99 per cent. pure. 

Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45. 


Through the Press 


GUILTY CONSCIENCE? 


The Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers, 
Ambassadors, Service chiefs, and members of the 


- British Cabinet attended a reception given by Mr, 


Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, and Mrs. 
Bevin in the Royal Gallery at the House of Lords 
last night. 

There was never a moment when Mr. Molo- 
tov was not surrounded by half a dozen plain- 
clothes Russian detectives. The right-hand 
pocket of each had an automatic pistol, and 
one or the other of them kept his eyes fixed 
upon his Foreign Minister continually. 

Manchester Guardian, 14/9/45, 
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~ now working under Allington 
Kennard, for 13 years editor 
of the Fapan Chronicle, 
Kobe, producing a SEAC 
newspaper for the Jap troops. 
The newspaper SEAC will 
appear in Singapore, incor- 
porating “Almost in Confi- 
dence,” today. 
Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45 


And here is an extract from the Marquis 


of Donegall’s “Almost in Confidence” : 

The Japs are bowing and scraping to us. 
Even officers carried my kit from the car into 
my billet in Singapore’s skyscraper Cathay 
Building. But this deceives nobody: the Japs 
are still one lot of unspeakable sadistic twisters 
with filthy habits, as we who have visited pri- 
soner-of-war and-internee camps heard first- 
hand. 

The road from Singapore was packed with 
table-turned Japs, lorrying, riding anything from 
mule to bullock, walking with handcarts—a sorry 
and scraggy lot of ugly apes making for Malaya, 
and eventually Japan. 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


According to the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, there 
were 2,100,000 unemployed in the United States 
at the end of August. Thousands of agricul- 
tural workers, and discharged employees of State, 
Federal and non-profit organisations are not re- 


ceiving any unemployment benefit. 
Daily Herald, 11/9/45. 


CHINESE ASPIRATION 


It is not made clear that the majority of 
Chinese, educated or uneducated, dislike both 
the Kuomintang . . . and the Communist party 
and say so in everything but formal speeches. 
It is not explained that almost all Chinese, how- 
ever little they know of popular elections, are 
devoted to the idea of freedom from government. 


Fortune (U.S.), April, 1945. 
RED RULE 


Since Mr. Mikolajczyk’s return to Poland 
many people who took refuge in the forest be- 
cause they had fought in the Polish Home Army 
have returned to their homes in response to his 
promise to defend their interests. 

Also, Secret Police arrests are diminishing, 
and an amnesty has been promised by the 
Government but not yet put into effect. 

The support which these improvements have 
given to the Polish Peasant Party is increased 
by the ruthlessness with which Soviet troops 
help themselves to Polish produce and possess- 
ions on their way home. 

It must be said frankly that in Poland, as also 
in Germany, Austria and the Balkan States, the 
rapid deterioration of discipline in the Red Army 
is becoming a grave handicap to Soviet policy 
in Eastern Europe, and also a strain on the good 
relations between the Allies, established at Yalta 
and reinforced at Potsdam. 

Vernon Bartlett in 
News Chronicle, 8/9/45. 
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Cyril Richard Henry Young, aged 19, of Dean’s- 
lane Edgware, a Bevin boy, replied: “I thought 
this was a free country.” 


Young, who objected to conditions in the pit, 
was summoned for leaving a Doncaster pit on 
June 4 without permission. 


Young, who said he was willing to go in the 
Forces, was fined £5 or one month’s imprison- 
ment. 

Evening Standard, 10/9/45. 


by Prof. Hilton Smith, of the University of 
Tennessee. He said that science was preparing 
a material far more concentrated for the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb. 

Engineers at the Hanford factory in Washing- 
ton were working on plutonium, the new source 
of atomic energy. While uranium 235 was like 
a gold nugget that was only one per cent. pure, 
uranium 238, which is used to produce pluto- 
nium, was like a nugget 99 per cent. pure. 

Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45. 


British Gabinet attended a reception given by Mr, 
Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, and Mrs, 
Bevin in the Royal Gallery at the House of Lords 
last night. 

There was never a moment when Mr. Molo- 
tov was not surrounded by half a dozen plain- 
clothes Russian detectives. The right-hand 
pocket of each had an automatic pistol, and 
one or the other of them kept his eyes fixed 
upon his Foreign Minister continually. 

Manchester Guardian, 14/9/45, 


Through the Press 





DIRECT ACTION 


Montmartre housewives have their own way 
of dealing with the high cost of living. 

Since poultry came on the free market, shops 
have priced fowls at from 10s. to 15s. per pound. 
At one shop in the district the price fluctuated 
a bit too violently for the local housewives. 

They took it by assault yesterday. 

Evening Standard, 11/9/45. 


IGNORANCE IS THE 
CAUSE - 


For five nights every week men, women and 
young people in Durham Prison are attending 
educational classes arranged by the Governor 
(Mr. R. F. Owens). 

Durham County Education Committee provide 
the teachers. 

Women are taught mothercraft. 

“Many of them,’ Mr. Owens said “scarcely 
know the first thing about looking after babies 
or about household management. 

“Quite a lot of them come here, not so much 
for wilful neglect of children as lack of know- 


ledge.” 
Evening Standard, 27/8/45. 


CHILD'S PLAY 


Mrs. Castle is Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to the 
President, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and he has given her the 
special job of looking after 
the home front. 

She has also always want- 
ed to make politics her 
career and she wrote her 
first election address at the 
age of six. It was scrawled 
in a small scrap of paper— 
“Dear Citizens, Vote for me 
and I will give you good 
houses,” and was accompan- 


News Chronicle, 8/9/45. 


We always thought election propaganda 
was at the level of the mental age of a.child 
of six, now we have a proof of it. 


ied by a drawing of a house. - 


AMERICA'S LITTLE 
BROTHERS 


Mr. P. O’Hea, Chairman of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico, who is in 
this country for the purpose of discussing with 
the Government and Industry and Commerce 
post-war trade with Mexico, addressed a meeting 
of the Mexican Section of the pier Chamber 
on that subject on May 31. 

Mr. O’ Hea said that Mexico had: a population 
of about 21 millions, with a consuming power 
that would increase. Political stability was the 
order of the day and was likely to continue. A 
new community was evolving, and the stability 
of the country was very largely underwritten by 
the policy of the United States, which had made 
it clear that they would not tolerate usurpation 
of power by force. That made an enormous 
difference in one’s concept of the country. 

The Chamber of Commerce Fournal, July 1945. 


Of course, Mexico is a free country! 


TACTLESS 


Routine orders of the day to the Army and 
Air Force now give great prominence to oppor- 
tunities of pre-release training as one way of 
relieving the boredom of endless fatigues and 
at the same time learning something useful for 
the return to Civvy-street. 

In some areas the R.A.F. has arranged educa- 
tional visits to business houses. 

One instance—a bomber crew was taken to 
an abattoir. The Labour Ministry is appealing 
for more slaughterers, and this was an attempt 
to interest the men in butchery. 

Evening News, 28/8/45. 


A NOD'S Se GOOD AS 
A WINK . 


Song. 20 ime own i batidgts of Stepney, which 
has the honour of returning three Members to 
Parliament, one of whom is the Prime Minister, 
another the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and 
the third, with due modesty, myself...” 

Philip Piratin (Communist M.P., 
Stepney, Mile End, in his maiden speech). 
Hansard, 17/8/45. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 

When her fifth husband, William Davey, 
multi-millionaire, wanted crepe suzette at an 
hotel during the war, he had his servant bring 
his own butter along, Gloria Swanson, star of 
silent films, testified in the Divorce Court. 

Her demand for £13,000-a-year alimony she 
termed “just a drop in the bucket” for her hus- 
band. 

His personal barber alone cost him £25 a 
meee she said. He loved the good things of 
life. 

Evening Standard, 5/9/45. 


* 
A New York furrier admits he has just made 
a pair of leopard skin trousers for a woman, 
but he is not giving her name. He admits, 
too, using £125 worth of Russian chinchilla to 
make a coat for a Park Avenue dog. 


A coming-out party at Newport, millionaires’ 
Rhode Island playground, cost £12,000. Seven 
hundred guests drank 100 quarts of champagne. 

Higgins Standard, 10/9/45. 


It was in March, 1939, that the 17-year-old 
Princess Fawzia, beautiful sister of King Farouk 
of Egypt, sat nervously in the Abdin Palace, 
Cairo, listening for a salute of 101 guns. Soon 
after 11 a.m. the guns roared and the princess 
knew that she had become the wife of a man 
she had met for the first time only a fortnight 
before—Mohammed Reza, 19-year-old Crown 
Prince of Iran. 

The wedding itself hit the highest of high 
spots in luxury. The bride’s trousseau contained 
seven fur coats, 100 afternoon and evening 
dresses, and jewels worth £55,000. 

The Crown Prince became Shah in 1941, 
when his father abdicated in his favour. He in- 
herited an immense fortune. 

The Star, 10/9/45. 


CAPITALIST EFFICIENCY 

One million eight hundred thousand cigarettes 
said to belong to N.A.A.F.I. and which had 
been declared unfit to be smoked were burned in 
an incinerator at Bootle yesterday. 

The cigarettes, which weighed three tons, had 
been to the Pacific and back. 

Manchester Guardian, 11/9/45. 
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W ANDINA FREE SOCIETY 


system. At the bottom of the scale we have the 
nurses and probationers, who drudge twelve 
hours a day for scandalously low wages. Higher 
up we have sisters, matrons, house surgeons and 
specialists, who are completely divorced from 
the reality of the patient’s life; and whose func- 
tions (matrons’ and sisters’ especially) seem pecu- 
liarly useless. I remember one matron whose 
only task apparently was to wander round the 
hospital once each day, stating dogmatically at 
every: bed, “You're satisfactory!”—to our great 
amusement. Then there are pompous doctors 
who see patients not as men and women but 
only as a broken limb or a disease. (‘‘Get that 
left femur case ready for the theatre, sister’). 
At the same time the patient is kept absolutely 
in the dark as to how his illness is progressing, 
and his questions about himself are ignored. 
Kept in this state and treated as a mere cipher, 
he naturally becomes depressed. Who wouldn’t, 
in such surroundings, any way? 


But the effects of this pernicious system are 
particularly obvious in military hospitals where 
authoritarianism is more pronounced. There 
even the orderlies, private soldiers themselves, 
bend to its influence and become as imperious 
and rude as the highest officers. I-have seen an 
orderly scold and threaten a legless man for 
some minor fault only arising from the patient’s 
helplessness. I remonstrated with the orderly, 
indicating the probable psychological state of the 
patient and the injurious effect his manner would 
have on this human ruin—a result of war. But 
he only laughed. The legless soldier, I noticed, 
never smiled and very seldom spoke. He seemed 
lost in the frightful new problems which con- 
fronted him, nightmarelike. Men like this—and 
there must be tens of thousands wounded as piti- 





ymmentary 


be allowed to write, and that papers which pub- 
lish free lance contributions shall be punished. 
It is difficult to see what the Italians have gained 
by killing Mussolini, when Stalin’s puppets are 
allowed to replace Fascist methods by Kremlin 
methods which are virtually identical. 


FREEDOM IN JUGOSLAVIA 


In Jugoslavia also the methods of the Russian 
dictatorship are being introduced on an even 
larger scale by the stooge Tito. This is shown 
particularly in the compilation of the electoral 
register for the Constituent Assembly. This 
register is prepared by means of a questionnaire, 


fully—need careful, sympathetic treatment, and 
not subjection to stupid discipline and depen- 
dence on boors and boneheads. 


Under this hospital system the lives of patients 
and nurses alike are regulated by stupid rules 
day and night. Patients are awakened about five 
o’clock in the morning, and between then and 
breakfast (usually eight o’clock) they are pestered 
and prevented from sleep by bed-making, wash- 
ing, temperature-taking and such like. Anyone 
who has been in hospital will know that beds 
are made, not for comfort but to produce a neat 
effect. I have even seen nurses go round 
knocking all the bed-wheels to face the same 
direction! This was usually about half-an-hour 
before the doctor’s or matron’s inspection, when 
the nurses all became very ‘‘jittery’. Patients 
were warned to put their cigarettes out, to take 
off wireless ear-phones and hang them neatly 
up, and to make certain their lockers were tidy. 
Floors were heavily polished with wax each day 
—this in a ward where lame soldiers were learn- 
ing to walk again. To such fantastic heights of 
nonsense does the authoritarian system lead! 


How Hospitals Should Be Run 


Now let us try to glimpse the shape of hos- 
pitals in a free society. They would be modern 
buildings, of the bungalow type, set in wide 
tracts of parkland. I suggest they might possess 
roofs which could be partly slid back in summer 
to admit the sunshine so necessary to invalids. 
The patients would be housed in attractive wards, 
and surrounded by cheerful or thought-provok- 
ing murals painted by the best artists of the 
community. 


Between doctors, nurses and patients there 
would exist a spirit of comradeship only possible 
in a free society. Instead of the stodgy and 
motonous diet, peculiar to modern hospitals, the 
Catering Syndicate would provide the choicest 
and most diverse foods, recognising that those 
long confined to bed have poor appetites which 
need stimulating with interesting and savoury 
preparations. 


Facilities would be made for the amusement, 
entertainment and mental recreation of every 
patient. Competent librarians would help 
patients in the selection of books. Earphones 
fitted to every bed would provide a variety of 
programmes suited to all tastes. 


The hospitals would be organised with effi- 
ciency, but allow free scope for nurses to use 
their intelligence and adapt themselves to the 
wants of the patients. 

In every hospital would be formed a pleasant 
spirit of comradeship in which patients would 
not feel neglected, mere inhumanity tabulated 
diseases or injuries, but would be real personali- 


Atoms & Cannibals 


‘THE campaign of hatred against the Japanese 
is being whipped up into an artificial fury 
by the latest newspaper reports of Japanese bar- 
barities, especially the stories of cannibalism 
among Japanese troops. The News of the World 
whets the appetites of its readers with a particu- 
larly bloodcurdling account by an Australian 
reporter who asserted that he was present at the 
capture of Japanese camps in New Guinea where 
cannibalism was being practiced on a large scale. 
“In the first hut, which was clearly a 
butcher’s shop, were the carcases treated and 
dressed in the fashion of butchers of civilised 
people. 

Outside this butcher’s shop was a chopping 
block and big wooden platters piled with 
pounds of human meat cut up for the stew- 
pots nearby. The next hut was full of shot- 
up Japs. There was a fire on which were 
still boiling dixies brimful of stewed human 
meant.” 

And so on, ad nauseam. 

We have our own opinion of the authenticity 
of this story. It reminds us just a little too 
much of the corpse factories of the last war. 
But even if it is true, it seems to us that, for 
those who rejoiced over the atomic bomb to 
show moral indignation over such a petty and 


A. MELTZER GAOLED 


Our comrade, Albert Meltzer, appeared at 
Bow Street Police Court on the 14th September, 
on charges of failing to register a change of 
address and technical desertion. Comrade 
Meltzer pointed out in his defence that for 
some time the army authorities had refused to 
call him up because of his opinions, and that 
when the Ministry of Labour had attempted to 
force him into agricultural work he had refused 
to obey. He was sentenced to three weeks’ im- 
prisonment on the charge of failing to notify a 
change of address, after which he is to be handed 
over to the military authorities for them to deal 
with the charge of desertion. 

Albert Meltzer has been an active anarchist 
for many years, having entered the movement 
during the Spanish civil war. He has written 
many articles in War Commentary and Freedom, 
and has given lectures and addressed meetings 
both in London and in the Provinces. In every 
way he has been one of our most vigorous and 
hard-working comrades. 





The renewed police persecution of anarchists 
continues. News now comes from Glasgow of 
an attempt by the police to interfere with the 
right of free speech in Shettleston by bringing 
charges of obstruction against Frank Leech and 
Eddie Shaw. Frank is charged with having his 
car standing in the street during a meeting, and 
Eddie with causing obstruction by standing on 
an improvised platform and addressing a large 


old-fashioned barbarity as cannibalism, is singu- 
larly hypocritical. Of the atomic bomb on 
Nagasaki, the News Chronicle reports: 

“In this city of 250,000 people nothing re- 
mains of the municipal area, three miles long 
and two wide, apart from debris. Eighteen 
thousand buildings have vanished from the 
earth, and every one of the 32,000 that remain 
has been damaged. Nagasaki officials estimate 
that 26,000 persons perished and 40,000 were 
injured.” 

Besides this record of wanton and colossal bar- 
barity, the story of the cating of a few Japanese 
by their comrades pales into insignificance. Who 
in this comparison are the barbarians?) Who are 
worse than cannibals? 

And what is to be the future of the Japanese 
people in the hands of the worse-than-cannibals? 
They are to remain under the autocratic rule of 
the Mikado, the symbol of Japanese militarism 
and imperialism, the pinnacle of the great pyra- 
mid of oppression by which the Japanese workers 
have been held down for many decades. This 
was decided, not by the Japanese people, but 
by the State Department at Washington. Ac- 
cording to the Evening Standard report, the 
American government felt that without an 
Emperor “the millions of Japs might go com- 
pletely passive, and the whole burden of running 
the country would fall upon the Allies”. It 
looks as though the Americans as well have 
accepted the myth of the godhead of Hirohito, 
since apparently he is the only means by which 
the Japanese are enabled to dig, plough, build, 
drive and manufacture! 

The nature of the ‘democracy’ which General 
MacArthur intends to establish in Japan can be 
seen from the following report in the News 
Chronicle for the 10th September: 

“General MacArthur stated to-day that the 
Allied occupation forces would act principally 
as an agency-on which he could call if neces- 
sary to secure compliance with his instruc- 
tions. 

Japanese civilians would be free from ‘all 
unwarranted interference’ with individual 
liberty and property rights. But they would 
be required to obey laws, proclamations and 
orders issued by the Imperial Government as 
a result of Gen. MacArthur’s directives.” 

In other words, the Japanese will be free just 
as far as it is in the interests of the conquerors 
to allow them to be free, and we can-be sure 


that will not be very far. 
Just Out! ‘NOW ’5 


Articles by Herbert Read on Greeks and Bar- 
barians; George Woodcock on Days of Tran- 
sition, Julian Symons on The Objectives of 
Writing in our Time, Henry Miller on Obscen- 
ity and the Law of Reflection, D. S. Savage 
on... The. Status .of Proletarian. .Pactry. «Jean 
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¢ allowed to write, and that papers which pub- 
ish free lance contributions shall be punished. 
tis difficult to see what the Italians have gained 
y killing Mussolini, when Stalin’s puppets are 
llowed to replace Fascist methods by Kremlin 
nethods which are virtually identical. 


"REEDOM IN JUGOSLAVIA 


In Jugoslavia also the methods of the Russian 
ictatorship are being introduced on an even 
irger scale by the stooge Tito. This is shown 
articularly in the compilation of the electoral 
egister for the Constituent Assembly. This 
egister is prepared by means of a questionnaire. 
Yn the basis of the answers it is decided whether 
he individual is a “collaborator”, or is fit to 
e admitted to the privilege of voting Tito back 
to power. Those who have kept any business 
' factory going during the German occupation, 
t have stayed in any public employment, in- 
luding school-teachers, are counted as “active 
»llaborators” and struck off the list. Those 
ho did not serve in the Liberation Army or 
artisan units, or did not work in any of the 
mstituent organisations of the National Libera- 
on Movement, are counted as ‘passive collabor- 
ors”, and are also struck off the register. It 
ill be seen that this conveniently sweeping 
«thod of registration virtually cancels out all 
ut Tito’s own trusted followers. It is estimated 
lit more than 60% of potential electors will 
) disenfranchised by this register. This is 
Wmocracy in accordance with the Stalinist defi- 
tion of the word. 









UNNY IDEA 


When asked by Hendon magistrates to-day 
hy he would not return to work in the mines, 
yril Richard Henry Young, aged 19, of Dean’s- 
ne Edgware, a Bevin boy, replied: “I thought 
is Was a free country.” 


Young, who objected to conditions in the pit, 
is summoned for leaving a Doncaster pit on 
ine 4 without permission. 
Young, who said he was willing to go in the 
ces, was fined £5 or one month’s imprison- 
‘nt. 

Evening Standard, 10/9/45. 
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buildings, of the bungalow type, set in wide 
tracts of parkland. I suggest they might possess 
roofs which could be partly slid back in summer 
to admit the sunshine so necessary to invalids. 
The patients would be housed in attractive wards, 
and surrounded by cheerful or thought-provok- 
ing murals painted by the best artists of the 
community. 


Between doctors, nurses and patients there 
would exist a spirit of comradeship only possible 
in a free society. Instead of the stodgy and 
motonous diet, peculiar to modern hospitals, the 
Catering Syndicate would provide the choicest 
and most diverse foods, recognising that those 
long confined to bed have poor appetites which 
need stimulating with interesting and savoury 
preparations. 


Facilities would be made for the amusement, 
entertainment and mental recreation of every 
patient. Competent librarians would help 
patients in the selection of books. Earphones 
fitted to every bed would provide a variety of 
programmes suited to all tastes. 


The hospitals would be organised with effi- 
ciency, but allow free scope for nurses to use 
their intelligence and adapt themselves to the 
wants of the patients. 

In every hospital would be formed a pleasant 
spirit of comradeship in which patients would 
not feel neglected, mere inhumanity tabulated 
diseases or injuries, but would be real personali- 
ties among friends. In this way, illness, injury 
and convalescence need not be a tedious, 
sordid, lifeless and often degrading process, a 
waste of precious months and years, but a 
reasonably happy period made as varied and 
lifelike as human ingenuity can permit. 
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BETTER FUTURE WARS 


An atom bomb nearly 100 times as powerful 
as those dropped on Japan was forecast to-day 
by Prof. Hilton Smith, of the University of 
Tennessee. He said that science was preparing 
a material far more concentrated for the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb. 

Engineers at the Hanford factory in Washing- 
ton were working on plutonium, the new source 
of atomic energy. While uranium 235 was like 
a gold nugget that was only one per cent. pure, 
uranium 238, which is used to produce pluto- 
nium, was like a nugget 99 per cent. pure. 

Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45. 


Ae NECOLEICER GAULED 


Our comrade, Albert Meltzer, appeared at 
Bow Street Police Court on the 14th September, 
on charges of failing to register a change of 
address and technical desertion. | Comrade 
Meltzer pointed out in his defence that for 
some time the army authorities had refused to 
call him up because of his opinions, and that 
when the Ministry of Labour had attempted to 
force him into agricultural work he had refused 
to obey. He was sentenced to three weeks’ im- 
prisonment on the charge of failing to_notify a 
change of address, after which he is to be handed 
over to the military authorities for them to deal 
with the charge of desertion. 

Albert Meltzer has been an active anarchist 
for many years, having entered the movement 
during the Spanish civil war. He has written 
many articles in War Commentary and Freedom, 
and has given lectures and addressed meetings 
both in London and in the Provinces. In every 
way he has been one of our most vigorous and 
hard-working comrades. 


The renewed police persecution of anarchists 
continues. News now comes from Glasgow of 
an attempt by the police to interfere with the 
right of free speech in Shettleston by bringing 
charges of obstruction against Frank Leech and 
Eddie Shaw. Frank is charged with having his 
car standing in the street during a meeting, and 
Eddie with causing obstruction by standing on 
an improvised platform and addressing a large 
crowd. 

Both comrades asked for an adjournment in 
order to bring forward objections to the com- 
petency and relevancy of the complaints. After 
some opposition from the prosecution, this was 
granted, and the objections will be heard on the 
4th October, when a date for trying the case 
will be fixed. 

Jimmy Raeside has recently been charged with 
failing to comply with an order to present him- 
self at the Labour Exchange. He appeared in 
court and asked for an adjournment to study the 
complaint. This was granted, and a week later 
he appeared and presented seven objections. The 
objections were dismissed, and Jimmy’s case 
comes up for trial on the 2nd October. 

In London Tom Earley, who, as reported in 
the last issue of Freedom, was prosecuted for 
obstruction at Marble Arch, refused to pay the 
fine and went to prison for five days. 






GUILTY CONSCIENCE? 


The Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers, 
Ambassadors, Service chiefs, and members of the 


- British Cabinet attended a reception given by Mr. 


Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, and Mrs. 
Bevin in the Royal Gallery at the House of Lords 
last night. 

There was never a moment when Mr. Molo- 
tov was not surrounded by half a dozen plain- 
clothes Russian detectives. The right-hand 
pocket of each had an automatic pistol, and 
one or the other of them kept his eyes fixed 
upon his Foreign Minister continually. 

Manchester Guardian, 14/9/45. 
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looks as though the Americans as well have 
accepted the myth of the godhead of Hirohito, 
since apparently he is the only means by which 
the Japanese are enabled to dig, plough, build, 
drive and manufacture! 

The nature of the ‘democracy’ which General 
MacArthur intends to establish in Japan can be 
seen from the following report in the News 
Chronicle for the 10th September: 

“General MacArthur stated to-day that the 
Allied occupation forces would act principally 
as an agency-on which he could call if neces- 
sary to secure compliance with his instruc- 
tions. 

Japanese civilians would be free from ‘all 
unwarranted interference’ with individual 
liberty and property rights. But they would 
be required to obey laws, proclamations and 
orders issued by the Imperial Government as 
a result of Gen. MacArthur’s directives,” 

In other words, the Japanese will be free just 
as far as it is in the interests of the conquerors 
to allow them to be free, and we can-be sure 


that will not be very far. 
‘NOW’ 5 





Just Out! 


Articles by Herbert Read on Greeks and Bar- 
barians; George Woodcock on Days of Tran- 
sition, Julian Symons on The Objectives of 
Writing in our Time, Henry Miller on Obscen- 
ity and the Law of Reflection, D. S. Savage 
on The Status of Proletarian Poctry, Jean 
Rollin on French Literature To-day, M. L. 
Berneri: on Sexuality and Freedom, Louis 
Adeane on The Double Man and Albert Mc- 
Carthy on The Blues. 

Short Story by Harry Herschkowitz, ‘The 
Shoulder Birds. 

Poems by Louis Adeane, Eithne Wilkins, 
Simon Watson Taylor, Serge Ninn, Keidrych 
Rhys, Joy Baines, George Woodcock, William 
Porritt. 

Review by Ingeborg Roskelly. 

Reproduction of Painting by Georges 
Rouault. 

72 pages. Price 2]-, postage 2d. 
Distributed by: 
FREEDOM PRESS, 27 RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
Note.—A_ few copies of Nos. 3 and 4 of 
“NOW” are still available and can be obtained 
from Freedom Press at 2]- each, postage 2d. 





GIVING THE GAME AWAY 


Signor Eugenio 
Reale, Italy’s Com- 
munist Ambassador 
to Poland, was to- 
day received in pri- 
vate audience by 
the Pope. It is be- 
lieved that efforts 
are being made by 
the Vatican and the 
Communist Party 
to reach an agree- 
ment in regard to 
the position of the 
Catholic Church in 
Poland. 

News Chronicle, 7/9/45. 
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yril Richard Tlenry Young, aged 19, of Dean's- 
ine Edgware, a Bevin boy, replied: “I thought 
his was a free country.” 

Young, who objected to conditions in the pit, 
ms summoned for leaving a Doncaster pit on 
une 4 without permission. 

Young, who said he was willing to go in the 
‘forces, was fined £5 or one month’s imprison- 
rent. 

Evening Standard, 10/9/45. 
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‘Tennessee. He said that science was preparing 
a material far more concentrated for the manu- 
facture of the atomic bomb. 

Engineers at the Hanford factory in Washing- 
ton were working on plutonium, the new source 
of atomic energy. While uranium 235 was like 
a gold nugget that was only one per cent. pure, 
uranium 238, which is used to produce pluto- 
nium, was like a nugget 99 per cent. pure. 

Sunday Dispatch, 9/9/45. 
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Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, and Mrs. 
Bevin in the Royal Gallery at the House of Lords 
last night. 

There was never a moment when Mr. Molo- 
tov was not surrounded by half a dozen plain- 
clothes Russian detectives. The right-hand 
pocket of each had an automatic pistol, and 
one or the other of them kept his eyes fixed 
upon his Foreign Minister continually. 

Manchester Guardian, 14/9/45. 





Through the Press 


MIRECT ACTION 


Montmartre housewives have their own way 
f dealing with the high cost of living. 

Since poultry came on the free market, shops 
lave priced fowls at from 10s. to 15s. per pound. 
\t one shop in the district the price fluctuated 

bit too violently for the local housewives. 

They took it by assault yesterday. 

Evening Standard, 11/9/45. 


GNORANCE IS THE 
SAUSE - 


For five nights every week men, women and 
oung people in Durham Prison are attending 
ducational classes arranged by the Governor 
Mr. R. F. Owens). 

Durham County Education Committee provide 
he teachers. 

Women are taught mothercraft. 

“Many of them,’ Mr. Owens said “scarcely 
now the first thing about looking after babies 
r about household management. 

“Quite a lot of them come here, not so much 
or wilful neglect of children as lack of know- 


sdge.”” 
Evening Standard, 27/8/45. 


SHILD'S PLAY 


Mrs. Castle is Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to the 
President, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
and he has given her the 
special job of looking after 
the home front. 

She has also always want- 
ed to make politics her 
career and she wrote her 
first election address at the 
age of six. It was scrawled 
in a small scrap of paper— 
“Dear Citizens, Vote for me 
and I will give you good 
houses,” and was accompan- 





News Chronicle, 8/9/45. 
Ve always thought election propaganda 
yas at the level of the mental age of a-child 
f six, now we have a proof of it. 


ied by a drawing of a house. - 


AMERICA'S LITTLE 
BROTHERS 


Mr. P. O’Hea, Chairman of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico, who is in 
this country for the purpose of discussing with 
the Government and Industry and Commerce 
post-war trade with Mexico, addressed a meeting 
of the Mexican Section of the London Chamber 
on that subject on May 31. . 

Mr. O’ Hea said that Mexico had a population 
of about 21 millions, with a consuming power 
that would increase. Political stability was the 
order of the day and was likely to continue. A 
new community was evolving, and the stability 
of the country was very largely underwritten by 
the policy of the United States, which had made 
it clear that they would not tolerate usurpation 
of power by force. That made an enormous 
difference in one’s concept of the country. 

The Chamber of Commerce Journal, July 1945. 


Of course, Mexico is a free country! 


TACTLESS 


Routine orders of the day to the Army and 
Air Force now give great prominence to oppor- 
tunities of pre-release training as one way of 
relieving the boredom of endless fatigues and 
at the same time learning something useful for 
the return to Civvy-street. 

In some areas the R.A.F. has arranged educa- 
tional visits to business houses. 

One instance—a bomber crew was taken to 
an abattoir. The Labour Ministry is appealing 
for more slaughterers, and this was an attempt 
to interest the men in butchery. 

Evening News, 28/8/45. 


A NOD'S AS GOOD AS 
A WINK... 


. . . my own borough of Stepney, which 
has the honour of returning three Members to 
Parliament, one of whom is the Prime Minister, 
another the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and 
the third, with due modesty, myself ... ” 

Philip Piratin (Communist M.P., 
Stepney, Mile End, in his maiden speech). 
Hansard, 17/8/45. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 

When her fifth husband, William Davey, 
multi-millionaire, wanted crepe suzette at an 
hotel during the war, he had his servant bring 
his own butter along, Gloria Swanson, star of 
silent films, testified in the Divorce Court. 

Her demand for £13,000-a-year alimony she 
termed “just a drop in the bucket” for her hus- 
band. 

His personal barber alone cost him £25 a 
month, she said. He loved the good things of 
life. 

Evening Standard, 5/9/45. 


A New York furrier admits he has just made 
a pair of leopard skin trousers for a woman, 
but he is not giving her name. He admits, 
too, using £125 worth of Russian chinchilla to 
make a coat for a Park Avenue dog. 


A coming-out party at Newport, millionaires’ 
Rhode Island playground, cost £12,000. Seven 
hundred guests drank 100 quarts of champagne. 

HogNee Standard, 10/9/45. 


It was in March, 1939, that the 17-year-old 
Princess Fawzia, beautiful sister of King Farouk 
of Egypt, sat nervously in the Abdin Palace, 
Cairo, listening for a salute of 101 guns. Soon 
after 11 a.m. the guns roared and the princess 
knew that she had become the wife of a man 
she had met for the first time only a fortnight 
before—Mohammed Reza, 19-year-old Crown 
Prince of Iran. 

The wedding itself hit the highest of high 
spots in luxury. The bride’s trousseau contained 
seven fur coats, 100 afternoon and evening 
dresses, and jewels worth £55,000. 

The Crown Prince became Shah in 1941, 
when his father abdicated in his favour. He in- 
herited an immense fortune. 

The Star, 10/9/45. 


CAPITALIST EFFICIENCY 

One million eight hundred thousand cigarettes 
said to belong to N.A.A.F.I. and which had 
been declared unfit to be smoked were burned in 
an incinerator at Bootle yesterday. 

The cigarettes, which weighed three tons, had 
been to the Pacific and back. 

Manchester Guardian, 11/9/45. 


munist Ambassador 
to Poland, was to- 
day received in pri- 
vate audience by 
the Pope. It is be- 
lieved that efforts 
are being made by 
the Vatican and the 
Communist Party 
to reach an agree- 
ment in regard to 
the position of the 
Catholic Church in 
Poland. 

News Chronicle, 7/9/45. 
But we thought that, according to the News 
Chronicle, Poland had its own independent 


Communist Government in Warsaw? 


ETHIOPIA RE-CONQUERED 


The Emperor of Abyssinia, Haile Sclaissie, 
has granted an exclusive oil concession covering 
his empire to the Sinclair Oil Corporation, Mr. 
H. F. Sinclair, president of the Corporation, 
announced to-day. 

Part of the concession is under a 50-year lease, 
Mr. Sinclair said. 

In return for the right to explore and ship 
petroleum out of Ethiopia, the oil company will 
pay royalties to the Emperor, and will build 
one or more schools, hospitals, clinics and re- 
search foundations. 

It will also pay for educating Ethiopians in 

the United States for the next ten years. 
_ Under the concession, all oil development 
rights in Ethiopia will rest exclusively with the 
Sinclair Corporation for five years. After that 
period 50 per cent. of the territory will be 
released from the agreement. 

After a further exploratory period of five 
years, another 25 per cent. of the country will 
be released. 





News Chronicle, 7/9/45. 
At one time Africans were given beads and 
mirrors in return for their wealth. How- 
ever, as domination over education is an 
essential corollary to economic exploitation, 
the modern coloniser “gives” schools. 


YOU SAID IT 


“I might just as well be 
a Member of the German 
Reichstag or a stuffed ex- 
hibit in the Natural History 
Museum.” Sir Alan Herbert 
(A. P. Herbert) M.P., for 
Oxford University. 

Hansard, 16/8/45. 
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HE Anarchist movement in China and Japan 
for many years maintained close contact 
through the vigilance of the group in Shanghai, 
which as an international city, was to the 
Chinese and Japanese Anarchist what, say, 
Switzerland was to the European Socialists in 
the last war. 

For many years it was impossible to publish 
libertarian mewspapers in China* except in 
Shanghai (owing to the illegality of the move- 
ment—under the Kuomintang dictatorship, be- 
heading is the penalty for being an Anarchist), 
and it was in Shanghai also that contact was 
maintained between the comrades in China and 
Japan during the war (until Japan conquered 
Shanghai). In addition, the Shanghai Anar- 
chists published a supplement in the international 
language, Esperanto, to many of their papers— 
Freedom, Voice of the People, etc.—in order to 
keep in touch with the movement abroad. 


Early Chinese Anarchists 

The movement in China goes back right to 
the early days of the Anarchist movement—it 
was first known to the West in the ’80’s and 
90’s—and of course the basic philosophy of 
Anarchism was taught in China centuries ago, 
and the spirit of freedom from government is 
well-known to the Chinese, however little they may 
have enjoyed it. In the last days of the Empire, 
there were strong resemblances between the 
Chinese Anarchists and the contemporary Rus- 
sian Anarchists, both of which movements were 
faced with the fact of a decaying aristocracy, 
stfong local tyranny but little central govern- 
ment, and continual waves of terror from feudal 
lords, and accordingly were in many cases forced 
to the only means of propaganda ‘left open to 
them—individual attempts against persons re- 
sponsible for massacres. 

There was at that time a good deal of sym- 
pathy for Anarchist ideas among the peasantry, 
but as they were (as in Russia) largely illiterate, 
this was not expressed in any particular organ- 
ization, and the majority of conscious Anarchists 
at that time were largely students. 

The downfall of the Manchu dynasty did not 
make the task of the Anarchists any easier; al- 
though they took part in the risings, none of 
them supported the advent of the Republic, and 
in fact the Republic was barely a few weeks old 
when Sun Yat-Sen revived the persecutions 
against the Anarchists in almost precisely the 
same terms as those obtaining under the Empire. 
(Later, under the dictatorship of Chiang Kai- 
Shek, beheading came into force). 

In the immediate post-war years Anarchism 
made great strides in China, and in 1920 there 
was a great movement growing up. In Pekin, 
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arrested a number of men but the crowd did not 
disperse. The English Chief of Police then 
gave the order to fire on the crowd. His men 
fired, more than 40 discharges being aimed di- 
rectly at a body of innocent and unarmed per- 
sons. This firing lasted several minutes, six 
persons fell to the ground dead and ten were 
severely wounded ... as a result there followed 
a great strike, more killing, and riots in every 
corner of Shanghai. But do not ask who was 
at fault during most of this rioting, for all in- 
dignantly blame all. But in this drama the 
Chinese were unarmed, and, as a consequence, 
numbers of them were killed daily. Readers 
ought to know: (1) Whether the first day’s firing 
by the police was necessary, as being in self- 
defence; (2) whether unarmed students could 
have attacked armed men; (3) whether there 
is any evidence of the police having been in 
danger prior to the firing, and how they were 
attacked; (4) whether an attack at a distance of 
six feet is possible; (5) how it is that the bullets 
found in the dead men had entered from the 
back.” 
(Statement issued by various Chinese 
organisations; published in Freedom 
—London—July/August 1925). 


ANARCHISM IN FAPAN 

A summary from the I.W.M.A. on the move- 
ment in Japan appeared in a recent number of 
War Commentary (11th August, 1945), and we 
would refer also to Why (June 1945)—New 
York. In Japan the Anarchist movement is 
one of the principal factors in the proletarian 
movement, and the Anarcho-Syndicalist organ- 
ization was, all the time that it was not illegal, 
stronger than the reformist-trade-unionist move- 
ment. ‘This latter was able to increase its influ- 
ence in more recent years, because of its remain- 
ing legal when all other movements had been 
suppressed, but it too came under the wide- 
spreading net of ‘dangerous thoughts’ eventually. 

The -Japanese Anarchist movement was first 
known abroad because of the famous Trial of 
1911, when Kotoku and eleven other Anarchists 
were executed on a fake charge of plotting 
against the Emperor. Kotoku had originally 
been the editor of the Yaradsu Chohu (a paper 
on a level with the Daily Express or Daily 
Mirror), but he, with comrades Saki, Nishikawa, 
and Ushikawa, resigned from that paper on the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, owing to their 
anti-militarist attitude, and started an anti-war 
paper. Heimin Shimbun (Common _ People’s 
Paper). This-was suppressed, and followed by 
another paper, which was suppressed and follow- 
ed by another. One by one the editors went 
to jail but came out again. ‘They co-operated 
at first in the Socialist movement, but finally 


chists, who had insulted the Emperor and caused 
Fujiyama to erupt. This, however nonsensical, 
(later rationalized to a claim that they had 
“caused fires while the earthquake was on’’) was 
the excuse for a massacre of Anarchists, Social- 
ists, even many Buddhists, as well as Korean 
Nationalists, and others in the black books of 
the authorities. These massacres were of long 
duration and almost exhausted the opposition 
movement. (During this time one may mention 
that Prince Hirohito was an honoured guest in 
England, and stayed at the Palace). Osugi and 
his entire family were strangled by Lieutenant 
Amakasu on instructions from General Fukuda, 
Amakasu received ten years imprisonment for his 
crime, reduced on appeal to three years, and he 
was amnestied a little while afterwards. Kyutaro 
Wada, an Anarchist, attempted to kill General 
Fukuda, the instigator of the killing of Osugi 
and in fact the leader of the entire massacre; he 
was executed. Amakasu later rose to become a 
general, a career for which he was doubtless well 
suited. Who, knowing the background of Jap- 
anese generals, can be in the least surprised at 
their conduct during this war? The British 
Government at any rate is not really surprised. 
It knew well enough what was going on at the 
time when its Consul was ordering the shooting 
of Chinese crowds for the defence of Japanese 
mill-owners, and when Hirohito dined at Buck- 
ingham Palace while his father, the revered head 
of the militarists, was ordering the wholesale 
slaughter; but at that time it suited their purpose 
to keep in with Japanese capitalism, which was 
only the pupil of Britain, or, as the schoolbooks 
used to say, “Britain of the East”. Churchill, 
Amery, Simon, etc., all supported the blood- 
thirsty Japanese Government against its rival 
in China; the Left supported the Chinese Kuo- 
mintang dictatorship as being more “progres- 
sive”. 


Recent Activity 


Since the war in the East news from Japan 
and China, so far as the revolutionary move- 
ment is concerned, has been scantier than it 
was even before; but we do know that the 
Anarchist movement there remains alive. In 
Japan even recently the Press has fulminated 
against the “criminal unions” which taught the 
doctrines of the class-war. Up to 1938 (when 
correspondence: from Japan to this country 
ceased) the ideas of Anarchism. were kept alive 
and the spirit of the suppressed Anarcho-syndi- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
spite of the succeeding waves of persecution. 
Up to the fall of Shanghai there were still Anar- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
city. 


REL 
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On the 24th September, John Olday will 
be released from Brixton prison, after 
serving eight and a half months of a year’s 
sentence on a charge of being in possession 
of an identity card which did not belong to 
him. When he walks out of the prison 
doors, into what to most other prisoners is 
at least a temporary freedom, he will be 
taken in charge by the military escort and 
transported to a military prison to be tried 
by court martial on a charge of desertion. 
It is likely that he will go into a military 
detention camp for another two years or 
perhaps more. 

It is time that a vigorous demand were 
made for his release before this terrible legal 
persecution goes any further. John Olday 
has a long record of anti-Nazi activity. 
His underground work in Germany before 
the war led him into the most extreme dan- 
gers, and his opposition to Fascism has been 
longer and a good deal more dangerous than 
that of the police chiefs and military chiefs 
who are persecuting him in the best Gestapo 
manner. John Olday came to England, 
and volunteered to fight because at that time 
he thought it was possible to combat Nazism 
in this way, 

A short time in the British army 
taught him that the evils which characterise 
Nazism were not peculiar to so-called 
Fascist countries. In the British army he 
found the same attitude, the same methods, 
and his experience taught him finally that 
Fascism could not be defeated by military 
methods, which only bring about the evils 
they pretend to fight. He saw clearly that 
the only way of fighting Fascism was by 
taking a direct and uncompromising revolu- 
tionary attitude, and by opposing all forms 
of authority, ‘democratic’ or ‘totalitarian’. 

His convictions led him to feel that he 
could not stay any longer in an army which 
he had discovered to be the enemy of free- 
dom, so he abandoned his uniform, and took 
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ment, and continual waves of terror from feudal 
lords, and accordingly were in many cases forced 
to the only means of propaganda ‘left open to 
them—individual attempts against persons re- 
sponsible for massacres. 

There was at that time a good deal of sym- 
pathy for Anarchist ideas among the peasantry, 
but as they were (as in Russia) largely illiterate, 
this was not expressed in any particular organ- 
ization, and the majority of conscious Anarchists 
at that time were largely students. 

The downfall of the Manchu dynasty did not 
make the task of the Anarchists any easier; al- 
though they took part in the risings, none of 
them supported the advent of the Republic, and 
in fact the Republic was barely a few weeks old 
when Sun Yat-Sen revived the persecutions 
against the Anarchists in almost precisely the 
same terms as those obtaining under the Empire. 
(Later, under the dictatorship of Chiang Kai- 
Shek, beheading came into force). 

In the immediate post-war years Anarchism 
made great strides in China, and in 1920 there 
was-a great movement growing up. In Pekin, 
Shanghai and Canton there was in particular a 
swing to our ideas, and the strikes of that year 
demonstrated that anarchist principles had spread 
to the masses. 


The Shangai Massacre 

It is worth recalling the Shanghai Massacre 
of 1925, since atrocities in that part of the 
world have shocked the reading public twenty 
years after as if they were something new. There 
was a strike in a Japanese-owned Shanghai cot- 
ton mill in May, 1925. “The strikers won, the 
mill-owners granting all their demands. _Never- 
theless, after the workers had gone back again, 
the Fapanese refused to keep their promises. 
While their employees were making a peaceful 
protest the mill-owners opened fire on them, kill- 
ing two.and wounding seven. After this bloody 
business, the local police, acting under. orders 
from the English Consul, arrested a number of 
the workers, and refused to allow news of the 
cruelties that had taken place to be published in 
the local Chinese paper... In order to lend 
assistance to the students and workers who had 
been put under arrest, on May 30th, a number 
of students of both sexes, from nearly all the 
Shanghai seats of learning, went to the foreign 
quarter and made speeches... a large crowd 
assembled in Nanking Road. Again the police 


*] neluding British-owned Hong-King. 


HARD 


We are publishing below a list of 
the Press Fund, which we hope will 
make our readers realise the impor- 
tance of giving their urgent support. 
Never has the Press Fund been so 
small. We realise that many demands 
have been made on the resources of 
our comrades, but we have never 


needed money so much. At the be- 
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ization was, all the time that it was not illegal, 
stronger than the reformist-trade-unionist move- 
ment. ‘This latter was able to increase its influ- 
ence in more recent years, because of its remain- 
ing legal when all other movements had been 
suppressed, but it too came under the wide- 
spreading net of ‘dangerous thoughts’ eventually. 

The -Japanese Anarchist movement was first 
known abroad because of the famous Trial of 
1911, when Kotoku and eleven other Anarchists 
were executed on a fake charge of plotting 
against the Emperor. Kotoku had originally 
been the editor of the Yaradsu Chohu (a paper 
on a level with the Daily Express or Daily 
Mirror), but he, with comrades Saki, Nishikawa, 
and Ushikawa, resigned from that paper on the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, owing to their 
anti-militarist attitude, and started an anti-war 
paper. Heimin Shimbun (Common People’s 
Paper). This was suppressed, and followed by 
another paper, which was suppressed and follow- 
ed by another. One by one the editors went 
to jail but came out again. ‘They co-operated 
at first in the Socialist movement, but finally 
split with the Parliamentary and other State 
Socialists, and became Anarchists. Kotoku, on 
a visit to America where he came in contact 
with the I.W.W., studied the principles of indus- 
trial unionism, and was a_ pioneer of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist organization, whose most 
well-known founder was Osugi, later to become 
one of the most well-known theoreticions of the 
Anarchist movement. in the East (Kotoku wrote 
chiefly translations). 


Industrial Action 


At the time of Kotoku’s last arrest, he was 
editing a daily, Heimin Shimbun; the arrest of 
the twelve Anarchists caused a wave of terror 
against the Anarchist movement, but it neverthe- 
less survived, and within a few years the “Jiyu 
Rengo Dantai Zenkoku Kaigi” (Free Federation 
of Anarchist Labour Unions) was formed. ‘This 
organization took a prominent part in labour 
unrests and strikes over the period of the war, 
and was a thorn in the flesh of the Japanese 
Government, particularly when, soon after the 
war, it caused the Government’s first setback 
on the industrial field—-when a general strike 
forced the Government to withdraw a bill out- 
lawing Socialist and Anarchist teachings. 

The earthquake caused major repercussions 
against the movement, as the reactionaries used 
this to inflame public opinion against the Anar- 


FACTS 


and we shall be able to publish our 
paper more often. Shall we fail to do 
so for lack of money? It is up to you 
to decide. We are prepared to increase 
our work by appearing more often, but 
will you give us the money to do so? 

We collected over £700 last year. 
Send us your contribution so that we 
can at least reach £500 by the end of 
this year. 
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Amery, Simon, ctc., all supported the blood- 
thirsty Japanese Government against its rival 
in China; the Left supported the Chinese Kuo- 
mintang dictatorship as being more “progres- 
sive”. 

Recent Activity 


Since the war in the East news from Japan 
and China, so far as the revolutionary move- 
ment is concerned, has been scantier than it 
was even before; but we do know that the 
Anarchist movement there remains alive. In 
Japan even recently the Press has fulminated 
against the “criminal unions” which taught the 
doctrines of the class-war. Up to 1938 (when 
correspondence: from Japan to this country 
ceased) the ideas of Anarchism. were kept alive 
and the spirit of the suppressed Anarcho-syndi- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
spite of the succeeding waves of persecution. 
Up to the fall of Shanghai there were still Anar- 
chist. journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
city. 

The future of China and. Japan is highly 
nebulous. China is again subjected to the his- 
toric process of being “shared out’, this time by 
the dictatorial Kuomintang, by the Northern 
war-lords whose alliance with Moscow entitles 
them to. masquerade as “Communists”, and by 
Anglo-American imperialism. Japan is occu- 
pied by the Allies who have taken good care to 
preserve “continuity” and kept the Tenno on his 
throne surrounded by his government; military, 
police and priesthood as a condition of sur- 
render on-which they seem to have ‘insisted as 
much as he did. The long and costly war that 
has sucked Japan and China dry, has brought 
nothing of liberation to victors or vanquished. 
Ahead there is still the class struggle, which will 
only intensify with the colonisation of the two 
countries. However, if the struggle can be re- 
newed with the intensity that has characterised 
previous struggles, out of the struggle will event- 
ually come liberty, but only when we too march 
forward with the same vigour that has on so 
many occasions marked our class-brothers in the 
Far East, some indication of whose sufferings has 
been shown at any rate to prisoners-of-war, who 
will know what it means to be “politically un- 
desirable” in the Far East. In spite of it all, 
our militants defied the authorities in a struggle 
for FREEDOM. 

A.M. 


Raee Hatred 


The August number of the near-Stalinist 
monthly, Our Time, contains an article by 
Nancy Cunard, well-known for her protests 
against anti>Negro racial discrimination, entitled 
“A Message from South-West France.” Part 
of this article is devoted to a description of a 
concentration camp for German internees from 
Strasbourg. These Germans, 1,140 of them, 
were all civilians, and do not appear to have 
been active Nazis, or in any way connected with 
the actions of the German army, for Nancy 
Cunard describes them as “mostly women, some 
rather elderly, and some oldish men”—just the 
usual kind of unfortunates who get caught up 
in war and unwittingly arrive at a condition of 
misery and ill-treatment which they have done 
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in this way, 

A short time in the British army 
taught him that the evils which characterise 
Nazism were not peculiar to so-called 
Fascist countries. In the British army he 
found the same attitude, the same methods, 
and his experience taught him finally that 
Fascism could not be defeated by military 
methods, which only bring about the evils 
they pretend to fight. He saw clearly that 
the only way of fighting Fascism was by 
taking a direct and uncompromising revolu- 
tionary attitude, and by opposing all forms 
of authority, ‘democratic’ or ‘totalitarian’. 

His convictions led him to feel that h¢ 
could not stay any longer in an army whicl 
he had discovered to be the enemy of free: 
dom, so he abandoned his uniform, and tool 
up the revolutionary struggle. The many 
cartoons which appeared in The March ti 
Death and the past issues of War Comme: 
tary were only part of his work in struggling 
against the state. 
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THOUSANDS OF SOLDIERS AND CIV) 
TIM 
HAVE YOU SIGNED THE | 


IF NOT, please sign below and return this 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, Ww 

We, the undersigned, associate oursel 
Committee for a general amnesty for all 
emergency legislation during the war, whi 


NAME 
Address 
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By Oar Fren 


The Latest Maneuvre of the General. 

The issue of the Times for the 10th of th 
month contained an important interview wi 
General de Gaulle. The meaning of this inte 
view was not difficult to grasp, for whoev 
took the trouble to read it fully. On the eve 
the opening in London of the Conference 
Foreign Ministers, the chief of the French pr 
visional government took care to clarify | 
position on several important points. Afi 
having, of course, rendered solemn homage 
“the traditional friendship of two great cou 
tries”, de Gaulle declared coldly that certs 
errors should be avoided in future, and criticis 
violently the attitude of the British governm«e 
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quarter and made speeches... a large crowd 
assembled in Nanking Road. Again the police 


*Including British-owned Hong-King. 


HARD 


We are publishing below a list of 
the Press Fund, which we hope will 
make our readers realise the impor- 
tance of giving their urgent support. 
Never has the Press Fund been so 
small. We realise that many demands 
have been made on the resources of 
our comrades, but we have never 
needed money so much. At the be- 
ginning of next year legal restrictions 
on publications will probably be lifted, 


PRESS FUND 

APRIL 
Bellshill: P.S. 10/-; London: P.C. 2/-; Gateshead: 
J.C. 2/6,E.McK, 2/6, J.ES. 2/6, G.W.T: 2/6; 
Bridgend: G.H. 6d.; Lancaster: C.S, 4/-; Leith: 
D.L. 6/-; Birmingham: E.W. 6d.; Park Sympathisers: 
2/-; Merriott: M.W. 6/-; Blakeney: J.G. 7/-; 
Hackney: B.B. 3/-; Coatbridge: J.C. 2/-; Leicester: 
M.P.B. 2/-; Wigan: J.K. 9/-; San Francisco: per 
LM. £2 9s. Od.; Midlothian: M.McC, 2/6; New- 
castle-on-Tyne: J.T. |/-; Oxford: A.D. 2/6; Sidcup: 
CJA. 5/-; Glasgow: J.T. 5/-; per FL. R.L.E: 7/3; 
Richmond: C.J. 10/-; Fetcham: C.H. 5/-; Watford: 
G.H.C, 3/-; Gateshead: J.ES. 2/6, J.C. 2/6, 
F.McK: 2/6; G.W.T. 2/6; London: V.T, £5 Os, Od. 
Stoke Newington: F.C, 3/-. 


MAY 

London; R.A. 5/-; Newcastle-on-Tyne: J.T. |/-; 
Fulham: W.E.D. 6/-; Orkney: C.W. 10/; Paterson, 
N.J.: C.F. £2 9s. 4d.; Park Sympathisers: 1/6; per 
R.A.: 2/6; Portland, Oregon: W.E.K. 4/11; 
Leamington: H.R.McD. 9/-; A Comrade £1 4s. 9d. 
Oxford: R.H.R. 3/6; Northwood: C.H. 5/-; Orkney: 
C.W. 9/-; New York: L.G. Group: £6 2s. Od. Anon. 
3/-; Harringay: N.A.P. 4/-; Glasgow: A:F. Group: 
£4 13s, 3d. Gateshead: J.E.S. 2/6, J.C. 2/6, E.McK, 
2/6, G.W.T, 2/6; Fulham: W.E.D. 2/-; C.S.: 5/-; 
Anon.: 3/-; C.M.F.: LE.D. 10/-. 





Total for April and May £32 Il O 
Brought forward i £75 | 6 
Total to end of May ... ... £107 18 6 


JUNE 
London: S.W.T. £5 Os. Od.; Ystalyfera: O.J.E. 2/0; 
Fulham: F.C.D. 1/0; Warrington: FJ.R. 1/0; 
London, S.W.3.: M.A. 14/0; Leeds: M.F. 8/0; 
Halifax: H.S. 4/0; Tottenham: J.P. 2/6; Saffron 
Walden: H.I'A.F. 2/0; Bristol: K.M.T. 4/0; London, 
N.W.2.: D.O. 2/6; Glasgow: J.C. 6/0; Gt. 
Yarmouth: L.F.B. 11/4; Swansea: R.R. £4 14s. Od. 
London, N.2I.: RJ.B. 4/6; London: R.A. 10/0; 


lawing Socialist and Anarchist teachings. — 
The earthquake caused major repercussions 


against the movement, as the reactionaries used 


this to inflame public opinion against the Anar- 


FACTS 


and we shall be able to publish our 
paper more often. Shall we fail to do 
so for lack of money? It is up to you 
to decide. We are prepared to increase 
our work by appearing more often, but 
will you give us the money to do so? 

We collected over £700 last year. 
Send us your contribution so that we 
can at least reach £500 by the end of 
this year. 





Alyth: J.W.B.L. 4/0; Aberdeen: W.McM.R. 4/0; 
Ipswich: W.D. 6d.; London, S.E.14.: D.S. 5/0; 
Gateshead: J.C. 2/6, E.McK. 2/6, J.E.S. 2/6, 
G.W.T. 2/6; Chichester: G.B.A. 2/0; Rochford: 
C.W.D. 2/0; Glasgow: A.H. 1/6; Brighton: G.E.S, 
4/0; Liverpool: H.HJ. 15/0; Bridlington: F.D. 
1/6; Los. Angeles: R.B.G.~12/4; Newark, NJ.: 
Comrades per |'Adunata £7 Is. 5d.; York: H.A.A. 
9/0: Oakland, Calif: W.R.C. £1 4s. 8d.; Maid- 
stone: E.T.J. 1/6; High Barnet: R.L. 3/0; London, 
N.W.6.: A.F. £1 Os. Od.; Orkney: C.W. 2/0; Enfield: 
F.E.S. 4/0; London, W.9. H.A.M. 4/0; St. Just: 
T.F.G.V. 3/6; Burnley: D.W. 4/0; B.L.A.: G.L: per 
F.G. £1 Os. 0d.; 


JULY 

S. Francisco: Comrades per L.M. £12 6s. 8d. 
Emsworth: W.F.G.P. 4/0; Rottingdean: R.G. 15/0; 
Warrington: F.J.R. 1/0; Los Angeles: Comrades 
per J.S. £5 18s. 5d.; Gillingham: M.C. 4/0; Park 
Sympathisers: 2/7; Keighley: A.E.D. 4/0; Gates- 
head: J.E.S, 2/6, E.Mc.K. 2/6, G.W.Y. 2/8; Simla, 
India: per A.M. £12 Os, Od.; Anon: 5/0; Boning- 
brough: W.O'C. 4/0; Cam., Glos.: B.P. 10/0; 
Barnsley: L.E. 1/0; Brighton: P.B. 4/0; St. Just: 
P.W. £1 Os. Od. Teddington: E.G. 4/0; Park 
Sympathisers 1/6; Warrington: F.J.R. 1/0. 


AUGUST 

Ware: E.B. 100; Anon. per M.L.B. 1.G.D. 2/0; 
Tangmere: W.G.H. 8/0; London: R.A. £1 Os. Od. 
Seattle, U.S.A.: F.H. £2 9s. 4d.; Richmond: 
N.C.M. 4/0; Park Sympathisers 1/3; J.T. per 
M.L.B.: 2/0; Gateshead: J.E.S. 2/6, E.Mc.K. 2/6; 
G.W.T. 2/8; Bristol: R.P. 1/6; London, N.W.6.: 
C.F. 1/6; Paterson, N.J.: C.F. £2 9s. 4d. Orkney: 
C.W. 7/0; London: J.P. per M.L.B. £3 Os. Od.; 
London, Anon. per M.L.B. 8/0; K.A.B. 5/0; F.C: 
2/0; Park Sympathisers 2/0, 


Total for June, July & Augus 5 oPASsh3 nod 
Brought forward i? ae ... £107 18 6 
Total to end of Augus otlb3 sf °8 


desirable” in the Par East. In spite of it all, 
our militants defied the authorities in a struggle 
for FREEDOM. 

A.M. 


Race Hatred 


The August number of the near-Stalinist 
monthly, Our Time, contains an article by 
Nancy Cunard, well-known for her protests 
against anti-Negro racial discrimination, entitled 
“A Message from South-West France.” Part 
of this article is devoted to a description of a 
concentration camp for German internees from 
Strasbourg. These Germans, 1,140 of them, 
were all civilians, and do not appear to have 
been active Nazis, or in any way connected with 
the actions of the German army, for Nancy 
Cunard describes them as “mostly women, some 
rather elderly, and some oldish men”—just the 
usual kind of unfortunates who get caught up 
in war and unwittingly arrive at a condition of 
misery and ill-treatment which they have done 
nothing to deserve. 

Nevertheless, Nancy Cunard picks out these 
victims of war for a virulent attack which is 
based on nothing less than racial prejudice. 

“They are the most depressing set of beings 
I have ever seen anywhere. The Herrenvolk! 
Supermen! These leaden, wretched indivi- 
duals? Anything but. When good people 
are in bad physical conditions, or in captivity, 
there is, all the same, a way of looking and 
of being, and how much more that is in- 
tangible in description, that all the same pro- 
claims the fact of their goodness. Nothing 
like that here! 

This is the first time I see the enemy. 
These sub-humans belong to the murderers 
of Europe and of your friends and mine. I 
find I hate them far more now, thinking of 
them, than I did in that camp. They just 
smelled bad then. Now, they stink.” 

The insulting of a beaten enemy is always an 
unpleasant thing, but the use of this type of 
language towards innocent people who have been 
subjected to the degrading conditions of a prison 
camp and are paraded in their wretchedness for 
idle visitors to inspect is something we should 
not have expected from anyone with Nancy 
Cunard’s ideas. Because S.S. men committed 
atrocities on French resisters, all Germans are 
not vile, any more than all Frenchmen are vile 
because of the atrocities committed by the French 
soldiers when they entered Stuttgart. In this 
passage Nancy Cunard is using the kind of 
statements which would make her very angry if 
she heard them on the lips of a white American 
talking about the Negroes or a Fascist talking 
about the Jews. In these hypothetical cases her 
indignation would be just, and for this very 
reason her own statements about the Germans 
must be condemned. The opponent of racialism 
must be consistent—no discrimination against 
Negroes, Jews, Germans or any other people 
because of their race. 
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By Our Frenc, 


The Latest Maneuvre of the General. 

The issue of the Times for the 10th of this 
month contained an important interview with 
General de Gaulle. The meaning of this inter- 
view was not difficult to grasp, for whoever 
took the trouble to read it fully. On the eve of 
the opening in London of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, the chief of the French pro- 
visional government took care to clarify his 
position on several important points. After 
having, of course, rendered solemn homage to 
“the traditional friendship of two great coun- 
tries”, de Gaulle declared coldly that certain 
errors should be avoided in future, and criticised 
violently the attitude of the British government 
in the Levant, and, above all, the fact that 
France was excluded from the settlement of the 
German question. De Gaulle went on to specify 
that the most important question was that of the 
coalfield of the Ruhr, which would constitute a 
danger if it were controlled “‘by a single power”. 
He proposed that the Ruhr should be entrusted 
to an “international commission’’. 

In the editorial of the Times of the same day, 
the talk of de Gaulle was received with courtesy, 
but the author of the article emphasised that the 
idea of the internationalisation of the Ruhr was 
at least premature. For it is very evident that 
if General de Gaulle proposes such:a solution, 
it is because the interests of French imperialism 
would find it to their advantage. On the other 
hand, British political traditions cannot easily 
admit such a project, which could very well 
menace a certain ‘European balance’ whose con- 
servators . . . Ah, I had forgotten! We have 
a workers’ government! It is true that Mr, 
Bevin said in the Commons that .. . 

It is true that, on the other hand, General 
de Gaulle went so far as to suggest the forma- 
tion of a Western European Union, of which 
France and England would in some way ensure 
the direction. In spite of this, one thing is 
certain, that if de Gaulle wishes to reach a close 
alliance with the British government, he must 
modify seriously his proposals regarding the 
Ruhr. At the time of the Levantine affair, the 
General tried the trick of the “International 
Commission”; it does not seem as if that has had 
much success . . . Disdained by Russia, to 
whom he paid court for so long, regarded by an 
America, if not hostile to-day at least always 
reserved, does de Gaulle come to find in London 
the external support which he needs to maintain 
himself in power? 

Within France. 

For at home the atmosphere remains always 

tense. Some days ago, it was the anniversary 
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FREEDOM-—-THROUGH ANARCHY, 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1945. 


m in the Far East 


arrested a number of men but the crowd did not 
disperse. The English Chief of Police then 
gave the order to fire on the crowd. His men 
fired, more than 40 discharges being aimed di- 
rectly at a body of innocent and unarmed per- 
sons. This firing lasted several minutes, six 
persons fell to the ground dead and ten were 
severely wounded ... as a result there followed 
a@ great strike, more killing, and riots in every 
corner of Shanghai. But do not ask who was 
at fault during most of this rioting, for all in- 
dignantly blame all. But in this drama the 
Chinese were unarmed, and, as a consequence, 
numbers of them were killed daily. Readers 
ought to know: (1) Whether the first day’s firing 
by the police was necessary, as being in self- 
defence; (2) whether unarmed students could 
have attacked armed men; (3) whether there 
is any evidence of the police having been in 
danger prior to the firing, and how they were 
attacked; (4) whether an attack at a distance of 
six feet is possible; (5) how it is that the bullets 
found in the dead men had entered from the 
back.” 
(Statement issued by various Chinese 
organisations; published in Freedom 
—London—July/August 1925). 


ANARCHISM IN FAPAN 

A summary from the I.W.M.A. on the move- 
ment in Japan appeared in a recent number of 
War Commentary (11th August, 1945), and we 
would refer also to Why (June 1945)—New 
York. In Japan the Anarchist movement is 
one of the principal factors in the proletarian 
movement, and the Anarcho-Syndicalist organ- 
ization was, all the time that it was not illegal, 
stronger than the reformist-trade-unionist move- 
ment. This latter was able to increase its influ- 
ence in more recent years, because of its remain- 
ing legal when all other movements had been 
suppressed, but it too came under the wide- 
spreading net of ‘dangerous thoughts’ eventually. 

The -Japanese Anarchist movement was first 
known abroad because of the famous Trial of 
1911, when Kotoku and eleven other Anarchists 
were executed on a fake charge of plotting 
against the Emperor. Kotoku had originally 
been the editor of the Yaradsu Chohu (a paper 
on a level with the Daily Express or Daily 
Mirror), but he, with comrades Saki, Nishikawa, 
and Ushikawa, resigned from that paper on the 
outbreak of the war with Russia, owing to their 
anti-militarist attitude, and started an anti-war 
paper. Heimin Shimbun (Common _ People’s 
Paper). This was suppressed, and followed by 
another paper, which was suppressed and follow- 
ed by another. One by one the editors went 
to jail but came out again. They co-operated 
at first in the Socialist movement, but finally 
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chists, who had insulted the Emperor and caused 
Fujiyama to erupt. This, however nonsensical, 
(later rationalized to a claim that they had 
“caused fires while the earthquake was on’’) was 
the excuse for a massacre of Anarchists, Social- 
ists, even many Buddhists, as well as Korean 
Nationalists, and others in the black books of 
the authorities. These massacres were of long 
duration and almost exhausted the opposition 
movement. (During this time one may mention 
that Prince Hirohito was an honoured guest in 
England, and stayed at the Palace). Osugi and 
his entire family were strangled by Lieutenant 
Amakasu on instructions from General Fukuda. 
Amakasu received ten years imprisonment for his 
crime, reduced on appeal to three years, and he 
was amnestied a little while afterwards. Kyutaro 
Wada, an Anarchist, attempted to kill General 
Fukuda, the instigator of the killing of Osugi 
and in fact the leader of the entire massacre; he 
was executed. Amakasu later rose to become a 
general, a career for which he was doubtless well 
suited. Who, knowing the background of Jap- 
anese generals, can be in the least surprised at 
their conduct during this war? The British 
Government at any rate is not really surprised. 
It knew well enough what was going on at the 
time when its Consul was ordering the shooting 
of Chinese crowds for the defence of Japanese 
mill-owners, and when Hirohito dined at Buck- 
ingham Palace while his father, the revered head 
of the militarists, was ordering the wholesale 
slaughter; but at that time it suited their purpose 
to keep in with Japanese capitalism, which was 
only the pupil of Britain, or, as the schoolbooks 
used to say, “Britain of the East”. Churchill, 
Amery, Simon, etc., all supported the blood- 
thirsty Japanese Government against its rival 
in China; the Left supported the Chinese Kuo- 
mintang dictatorship as being more “progres- 
sive”. 


Recent Activity 


Since the war in the East news from Japan 
and China, so far as the revolutionary move- 
ment is concerned, has been scantier than it 
was even before; but we do know that the 
Anarchist movement there remains alive. In 
Japan even recently the Press has fulminated 
against the “criminal unions” which taught the 
doctrines of the class-war. Up to 1938 (when 
correspondence from Japan to this country 
ceased) the ideas of Anarchism. were kept alive 
and the spirit of the suppressed Anarcho-syndi- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
spite of the succeeding waves of persecution. 
Up to the fall of Shanghai there were still Anar- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
city. 
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RELEASK — 
SOHN OLDAY 


On the 24th September, John Olday will 
be released from Brixton prison, after 
serving eight and a half months of a year’s 
sentence on a charge of being in possession 
of an identity card which did not belong to 
him. When he walks out of the prison 
doors, into what to most other prisoners is 
at least a temporary freedom, he will be 
taken in charge by the military escort and 
transported to a military prison to be tried 
by court martial on a charge of desertion. 
It is likely that he will go into a military 
detention camp for another two years or 
perhaps more. 

It is time that a vigorous demand were 
made for his release before this terrible legal 
persecution goes any further. John Olday 
has a long record of anti-Nazi activity. 
His underground work in Germany before 
the war led him into the most extreme dan- 
gers, and his opposition to Fascism has been 
longer and a good deal more dangerous than 
that of the police chiefs and military chiefs 
who are persecuting him in the best Gestapo 
manner. John Olday came to England, 
and volunteered to fight because at that time 
he thought it was possible to combat Nazism 
in this way, 

A short time in the British army 
taught him that the evils which characterise 
Nazism were not peculiar to so-called 
Fascist countries. In the British army he 
found the same attitude, the same methods, 
and his experience taught him finally that 
Fascism could not be defeated by military 
methods, which only bring about the evils 
they pretend to fight. He saw clearly that 
the only way of fighting Fascism was by 
taking a direct and uncompromising revolu- 
tionary attitude, and by opposing all forms 
of authority, ‘democratic’ or ‘totalitarian’. 

His convictions led him to feel that he 
could not stay any longer in an army which 
he had discovered to be the enemy of free- 


dom, so he abandoned his uniform, and took 
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He was arrested in December last year, 
and refused to give any information to the 
police concerning himself or his activity. 
It was some weeks before they could estab- 
lish his identity, and then he was brought 
before the magistrate in a charge concerning 
his identity card. He refused to recognise 
the right of the court to try him, and his 
case was sent on to the Old Bailey. Here 
he again refused to give any active support 
to the proceedings or to recognise the court. 
Because of his stand he was sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment on a charge which 
usually carries a sentence of three months. 
Throughout his sentence, John Olday has 
retained his enthusiasm unimpaired, and his 
fine spirit has been an inspiration to those 
comrades who have visited him in prison. 

If John Olday is sent to prison again 
when this sentence ends, it will be yet an- 
other proof of the fact that this war was 
never fought against Nazism, and that even 
a Labour Government fears the real fighters 
in the struggle against totalitarian tyranny. 
John Olday’s is not the only case that proves 
it—we do not claim any more for him than 
for any other deserter who is the victim of 
our authoritarian system. But we do main- 
tain that his is very much of a test case to 
show just how sincere or insincere are the 
pretentions of the people who conducted this 
war for freedom. We demand an amnesty, 
not for John Olday alone, but for all the 
men who are still in prison, who are still 
being sentenced, as Albert Meltzer was this 
week, for struggling against an authoritarian 
military system which has now not even the 
excuse that a war is in progress. If you 
want to find the real fighters against Nazism, 
you will see them in the detention camps 
and prisons of this country, or among the 
people who are watched continually by the 
political police. Our demands should be: 

RELEASE THE MILITARY AND 

CIVILIAN WARTIME PRISON- 
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ng legal when all other movements had been 
uppressed, but it too came under the wide- 
preading net of ‘dangerous thoughts’ eventually. 

The Japanese Anarchist movement was first 
cnown abroad because of the famous Trial of 
911, when Kotoku and eleven other Anarchists 
vere executed on a fake charge of plotting 
igainst the Emperor. Kotoku had originally 
yen the editor of the Yaradsu Chohu (a paper 
ym a level with the Daily Express or Daily 
Mirror), but he, with comrades Saki, Nishikawa, 
ind Ushikawa, resigned from that paper on the 
yjutbreak of the war with Russia, owing to their 
inti-militarist attitude, and started an anti-war 
vaper. Heimin Shimbun (Common People’s 
Paper). This was suppressed, and followed by 
inother paper, which was suppressed and follow- 
<1 by another. One by one the editors went 
© jail but came out again. They co-operated 
it first in the Socialist movement, but finally 
plit with the Parliamentary and other State 
Socialists, and became Anarchists. Kotoku, on 
1 visit to America where he came in contact 
vith the I.W.W., studied the principles of indus- 
rial unionism, and was a_ pioneer of the 
\narcho-Syndicalist organization, whose most 
vell-known founder was Osugi, later to become 
me of the most well-known theoreticions of the 
Anarchist movement. in the East (Kotoku wrote 
hiefly translations). 
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Industrial Action 


At the time of Kotoku’s last arrest, he was 
diting a daily, Heimin Shimbun; the arrest of 
he twelve Anarchists caused a wave of terror 
igainst the Anarchist movement, but it neverthe- 
ess survived, and within a few years the “Jiyu 
Xengo Dantai Zenkoku Kaigi” (Free Federation 
yf Anarchist Labour Unions) was formed. ‘This 
wganization took a prominent part in labour 
mrests and strikes over the period of the war, 
ind was a thorn in the flesh of the Japanese 
Government, particularly when, soon after the 
war, it caused the Government’s first setback 
on the industrial field—when a general strike 
forced the Government to withdraw a bill out- 
lawing Socialist and Anarchist teachings. 

The earthquake caused major repercussions 
against the movement, as the reactionaries used 
this to inflame public opinion against the Anar- 


FACTS 


and we shall be able to publish our 
paper more often. Shall we fail to do 
so for lack of money? It is up to you 
to decide. We are prepared to increase 
our work by appearing more often, but 
will you give us the money to do sor 

We collected over £700 last year. 
Send us your contribution so that we 
can at least reach £500 by the end of 
this year. 
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mintang dictatorship as being more “progres- 
sive”’. 


Recent Activity 


Since the war in the East news from Japan 
and China, so far as the revolutionary move- 
ment is concerned, has been scantier than it 
was even before; but we do know that the 
Anarchist movement there remains alive. In 
Japan even recently the Press has fulminated 
against the “criminal unions” which taught the 
doctrines of the class-war. Up to 1938 (when 
correspondence: from Japan to this country 
ceased) the ideas of Anarchism. were kept alive 
and the spirit of the suppressed Anarcho-syndi- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
spite of the succeeding waves of persecution. 
Up to the fall of Shanghai there were still Anar- 
chist journals in Chinese and Japanese in that 
city. 

The future of China and. Japan is highly 
nebulous. China is again subjected to the his- 
toric process of being “‘shared out”, this time by 
the dictatorial Kuomintang, by the Northern 
war-lords whose alliance with Moscow entitles 
them to. masquerade as “Communists”, and by 
Anglo-American imperialism. Japan is occu- 
pied by the Allies who have taken good care to 
preserve “continuity” and kept the Tenno on his 
throne surrounded by his government; military, 
police and priesthood as a condition of sur- 
render on -which they seem to have insisted as 
much as he did. The long and costly war that 
has sucked Japan and China dry, has brought 
nothing of liberation to victors or vanquished. 
Ahead there is still the class struggle, which will 
only intensify with the colonisation of the two 
countries. However, if the struggle can be re- 
newed with the intensity that has characterised 
previous struggles, out of the struggle will event- 
ually come liberty, but only when we too march 
forward with the same vigour that has on so 
many occasions marked our class-brothers in the 
Far East, some indication of whose sufferings has 
been shown at any rate to prisoners-of-war, who 
will know what it means to be “politically un- 
desirable” in the Far East. In spite of it all, 
our militants defied the authorities in a struggle 
for FREEDOM. 

A.M. 


Raee Hatred 


The August number of the near-Stalinist 
monthly, Our Time, contains an article by 
Nancy Cunard, well-known for her protests 
against anti=Negro racial discrimination, entitled 
“A Message from South-West France.” Part 
of this article is devoted to a description of a 
concentration camp for German internees from 
Strasbourg. These Germans, 1,140 of them, 
were all civilians, and do not appear to have 
been active Nazis, or in any way connected with 
the actions of the German army, for Nancy 
Cunard describes them as “mostly women, some 
rather elderly, and some oldish men’—just the 
usual kind of unfortunates who get caught up 
in war and unwittingly arrive at a condition of 
misery and ill-treatment which they have done 
nothing to deserve. 

Nevertheless, Nancy Cunard picks out these 
victims of war for a virulent attack which is 
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taught him that the evils which characterise 
Nazism were not peculiar to so-called 
Fascist countries. In the British army he 
found the same attitude, the same methods, 
and his experience taught him finally that 
Fascism could not be defeated by military 
methods, which only bring about the evils 
they pretend to fight. He saw clearly that 
the only way of fighting Fascism was by 
taking a direct and uncompromising revolu- 
tionary attitude, and by opposing all forms 
of authority, ‘democratic’ or ‘totalitarian’. 

His convictions led him to feel that he 
could not stay any longer in an army which 
he had discovered to be the enemy of free- 
dom, so he abandoned his uniform, and took 
up the revolutionary struggle. The many 
cartoons which appeared in The March to 
Death and the past issues of War Comme- 
tary were only part of his work in struggling 
against the state. 


show just how sincere or insincere are the 
pretentions of the people who conducted this 
war for freedom. We demand an amnesty, 
not for John Olday alone, but for all the 
men who are still in prison, who are still 
being sentenced, as Albert Meltzer was this 
week, for struggling against an authoritarian 
military system which has now not even the 
excuse that a war is in progress. If you 
want to find the real fighters against Nazism, 
you will see them in the detention camps 
and prisons of this country, or among the 
people who are watched continually by the 
political police. Our demands should be: 
RELEASE THE MILITARY AND 
ce fo WARTIME PRISON- 
S! 
DESTROY THE PRISONS AND 
DETENTION CAMPS! 
DISBAND THE POLITICAL 
POLICE! 
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THOUSANDS OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS ARE STILL IN PRISON UNDER WAR- 
TIME LAWS. 

HAVE YOU SIGNED THE DEMAND FOR THEIR AMNESTY? 


IF NOT, please sign below and return this slip to the Freedom Defence Committee, 17 St. 


George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


We, the undersigned, associate ourselves with the DEMAND of the Freedom Defence 
Committee for a general amnesty for all persons who are now in prison as the result of 
emergency legislation during the war, which is now completely ended. 


NAME 





Address 





NAME 


Address 








French Commentary 


By Oar French Correspondent 


The Latest Maneuvre of the General. 

The issue of the Times for the 10th of this 
month contained an important interview with 
General de Gaulle. The meaning of this inter- 
view was not difficult to grasp, for whoever 
took the trouble to read it fully. On the eve of 
the opening in London of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, the chief of the French pro- 
visional government took care to clarify his 
position on several important points. After 
having, of course, rendered solemn homage to 
“the traditional friendship of two great coun- 
tries”, de Gaulle declared coldly that certain 
errors should be avoided in future, and criticised 
violently the attitude of the British government 
in the Levant, and, above all, the fact that 
France was excluded from the settlement of the 
German question. De Gaulle went on to specify 


of the coming to power of the provisi 

emnment, and the press of the Cree me 
cager to recall all the promises which were 
made at that time and which have not been 
Kept. The government of de Gaulle had pro- 
mised to punish _the traitors and to purge 
thoroughly the Vichy administration; but the 
repression has only been exercised against a few 
intellectuals and subordinate individuals, while 
the great profiteers of collaboration have almost 
all escaped, and almost the whole of the Vichy 
administration had remained in its place. (We 
have already spoken of the absurd comedy of the 
rie of Pétain). The army was to have been 
4 emocratised”, but the methods of organisation 
during the insurrection have been replaced ver 
quickly by old organisations, of trustworth ie. 
actionary solidarity, The Government ah fa = 


lawing Socialist and Anarchist teachings. 
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The earthquake caused major repercussions 


our militants defied the authorities in a struggle 
for FREEDOM. 





against the movement, as the reactionaries used 
this to inflame public opinion against the Anar- 


FACTS 


and we shall be able to publish our 
paper more often. Shall we fail to do 
so for lack of money? It is up to you 
to decide. We are prepared to increase 
our work by appearing more often, but 
will you give us the money to do so? 

We collected over £700 last year. 
Send us your contribution so that we 
can at least reach £500 by the end of 
this year. 
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G.W.T. 2/6; Chichester: G.B.A. 2/0; Rochford: 
C.W.D. 2/0; Glasgow: A.H. 1/6; Brighton: G.E.S, 
4/0; Liverpool: H.H.J. 15/0; Bridlington: F.D. 
1/6; Los. Angeles: R.B.G.~12/4; Newark, NudJ.: 
Comrades per |'Adunata £7 IIs. 5d.; York: H.A.A. 
9/0; Oakland, Calif: W.R.C. £1 4s. 8d.; Maid- 
stone: E.T.J. 1/6; High Barnet: R.L. 3/0; London, 
N.W.6.: A.F. £1 Os. Od.; Orkney: C.W. 2/0; Enfield: 
F.E.S. 4/0; London, W.9. H.A.M. 4/0; St. Just: 
T.F.G.V. 3/6; Burnley: D.W. 4/0; B.L.A.: G.L: per 
F.G, £1 Os. 0d.; 


JULY 

§. Francisco: Comrades per L.M. £12 6s. 8d. 
Emsworth: W.F.G.P. 4/0; Rottingdean: R.G. 15/0; 
Warrington: F.J.R. 1/0; Los Angeles: Comrades 
per J.S, £5 18s. 5d.; Gillingham: M.C. 4/0; Park 
Sympathisers: 2/7; Keighley: A.E.D. 4/0; Gates- 
head: J.E.S. 2/6, E.Mc.K. 2/6, G.W.Y. 2/8; Simla, 
India: per A.M. £12 Os. Od.; Anon: 5/0; Boning- 
brough: W.O'C. 4/0; Cam., Glos.: B.P. 10/0; 
Barnsley: L.E. 1/0; Brighton: P.B. 4/0; St. Just: 
PW. £1 Os. Od. Teddington: E.G. 4/0; Park 
Sympathisers |/6; Warrington: F.J.R. 1/0. 


AUGUST 

Ware: E.8. 100; Anon. per M.L.B. 1.G.D. 2/0; 
Tangmere: W.G.H. 8/0; London: R.A. £1 Os. Od. 
Seattle, U.S.A.: F.H. £2 9s. 4d.; Richmond: 
N.C.M. 4/0; Park Sympathisers 1/3; J.T. per 
M.L.B.: 2/0; Gateshead: J.E.S. 2/6, E.Mc.K. 2/6; 
G.W.T. 2/8; Bristol: R.P. 1/6; London, N.W.6.: 
C.F. 1/6; Paterson, N.J.: C.F. £2 9s. 4d. Orkney: 
C.W. 7/0; London: J.P. per M.L.B. £3 Os. Od.; 
London, Anon. per M.L.B. 8/0; K.A.B. 5/0; F.C: 
2/0; Park Sympathisers 2/0. 


Total for June, July & August £75 3 2 
Brought forward he aif ... £107 18 6 
Total to end of Augus 2 8h83 ois 
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Race Hatred 


The August number of the near-Stalinist 
monthly, Our Time, contains an article by 
Nancy Cunard, well-known for her protests 
against anti-Negro racial discrimination, entitled 
“A Message from South-West France.” Part 
of this article is devoted to a description of a 
concentration camp for German internees from 
Strasbourg. These Germans, 1,140 of them, 
were all civilians, and do not appear to have 
been active Nazis, or in any way connected with 
the actions of the German army, for Nancy 
Cunard describes them as “mostly women, some 
rather elderly, and some oldish men”—just the 
usual kind of unfortunates who get caught up 
in war and unwittingly arrive at a condition of 
misery and ill-treatment which they have done 
nothing to deserve. 

Nevertheless, Nancy Cunard picks out these 
victims of war for a virulent attack which is 
based on nothing less than racial prejudice. 

“They are the most depressing set of beings 
I have ever seen anywhere. The Herrenvolk! 
Supermen! These leaden, wretched indivi- 
duals? Anything but. When good people 
are in bad physical conditions, or in captivity, 
there is, all the same, a way of looking and 
of being, and how much more that is in- 
tangible in description, that all the same pro- 
claims the fact of their goodness. Nothing 
like that here! 

This is the first time I see the enemy. 
These sub-humans belong to the murderers 
of Europe and of your friends and mine. I 
find I hate them far more now, thinking of 
them, than I did in that camp. They just 
smelled bad then. Now, they stink.” 

The insulting of a beaten enemy is always an 
unpleasant thing, but the use of this type of 
language towards innocent people who have been 
subjected to the degrading conditions of a prison 
camp and are paraded in their wretchedness for 
idle visitors to inspect is something we should 
not have expected from anyone with Nancy 
Cunard’s ideas. Because S.S. men committed 
atrocities on French resisters, all Germans are 
not vile, any more than all Frenchmen are vile 
because of the atrocities committed by the French 
soldiers when they entered Stuttgart. In this 
passage Nancy Cunard is using the kind of 
statements which would make her very angry if 
she heard them on the lips of a white American 
talking about the Negroes or a Fascist talking 
about the Jews. In these hypothetical cases her 
indignation would be just, and for this very 
reason her own statements about the Germans 
must be condemned. The opponent of racialism 
must be consistent—no discrimination against 
Negroes, Jews, Germans or any other people 
because of their race. 





French Commentary 


By Oar French Correspondent 


The Latest Maneuvre of the General. 

The issue of the Times for the 10th of this 
month contained an important interview with 
General de Gaulle. The meaning of this inter- 
view was not difficult to grasp, for whoever 
took the trouble to read it fully. On the eve of 
the opening in London of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, the chief of the French pro- 
visional government took care to clarify his 
position on several important points. After 
having, of course, rendered solemn homage to 
“the traditional friendship of two great coun- 
tries”, de Gaulle declared coldly that certain 
errors should be avoided in future, and criticised 
violently the attitude of the British government 
in the Levant, and, above all, the fact that 
France was excluded from the settlement of the 
German question. De Gaulle went on to specify 
that the most important question was that of the 
coalfield of the Ruhr, which would constitute a 
danger if it were controlled “by a single power”. 
He proposed that the Ruhr should be entrusted 
to an “international commission’’. 

In the editorial of the Times of the same day, 
the talk of de Gaulle was received with courtesy, 
but the author of the article emphasised that the 
idea of the internationalisation of the Ruhr was 
at least premature. For it is very evident that 
if General de Gaulle proposes such:a solution, 
it is because the interests of French imperialism 
would find it to their advantage. On the other 
hand, British political traditions cannot easily 
admit such a project, which could very well 
menace a certain ‘European balance’ whose con- 
servators .. . Ah, I had forgotten! We have 
a workers’ government! It is true that Mr. 
Bevin said in the Commons that .. . 

It is true that, on the other hand, General 
de Gaulle went so far as to suggest the forma- 
tion of a Western European Union, of which 
France and England would in some way ensure 
the direction. In spite of this, one thing is 
certain, that if de Gaulle wishes to reach a close 
alliance with the British government, he must 
modify seriously his proposals regarding the 
Ruhr. At the time of the Levantine affair, the 
General tried the trick of the “International 
Commission”; it does not seem as if that has had 
much success . . . Disdained by Russia, to 
whom he paid court for so long, regarded by an 
America, if not hostile to-day at least always 
reserved, does de Gaulle come to find in London 
the external support which he needs to maintain 
himself in power? 

Within France. 

For at home the atmosphere reniains always 

tense. Some days ago, it was the anniversary 
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emnment, and the press of the veda ee 
eager to recall all the promises which were 
made at that time and which have not been 
Kept. The government of de Gaulle had pro- 
mised to punish the traitors and to purge 
thoroughly the Vichy administration; but the 
repression has only been exercised against a few 
intellectuals and subordinate individuals while 
the great profiteers of collaboration have almost 
all escaped, and almost the whole of the Vichy 
administration had remained in its place. (We 
have already spoken of the absurd comedy of the 
cae of Pétain). The army was to have been 
i emocratised”, but the methods of organisation 
during the insurrection have been replaced very 
quickly by old organisations, of trustworthy re- 
actionary solidarity. The Government has an- 
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nationalisations have been put 
oars of the North pe the Pas de Calais) 
ut the trusts have, on the whole, maintained 
and even reorganised their hold on production 
i Finally, the feeding of the people should be 
Immediately improved, But, at the end of a 
ia the French remain under restrictions as 
' ~ as under the Nazi Occupation, and, as even 
€ members of the government admit, the black 
market has never been so flourishin . 
eo the Elections. me 
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actively for the October slece on teens 
issue, we will examine the Problems posed by the 
forthcoming electoral conflict in France, and, 
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